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THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 
THERE are some events which, from time to time, repeat them- 
selves ; but they do not appear in the same manner. Let a gene- 
ration pass, and the same scene that was a kind of legalised riot, a 
political saturnalia, will be a tame, common-place affair, scarcely 
making more than a slight ripple on the surface of society. The 
Election for Westminster has just terminated, and though it has 
occurred at a great crisis of public affairs, has but little resembled 
those famous contests of which a seat for this constituency was 
once the object in the days when Fox and Sheridan were names of 
power. Then an election fixed the attention of all England ; it had 
even a more popular and general interest than the struggle within 
the walls of Parliament; in the Metropolis it was a great event, it 
roused every political and personal feeling and antipathy; it was long 
in its duration, and ruinous inits expense It was a battle of parties 
for men, whose names awoke more enthusiasm, deeper personal 
attachment, and, we may say, a livelier political faith, than we are 
now accustomed to see exhibited. This zeal and enthusiasm form 





was confounded with, and taken to be a necessary consequence of, 
permitting a free choice of their representatives to the people. In 
fact, there was much in the occurrences of the time of which we 
speak, that could be seized by a clever opponent of popular institu- 
tions, for the purpose of turning them into ridicule, or making 
them objects of fear. Attacks on personal character, drunken- 
ness, bribery, fights (individual and en masse) ; lampoons of the 
most atrocious falsehood ; caricatures, remarkable more for ugli- 
ness than wit; and a rough treatment of the very men for whom 
all this excitement was got up, in the name of friendship, but which 
was almost as bad as hatred—all these abounded. 


The ordeal of the Hustings was then a test of the strength of | 


nerves, if not of principles, in the candidate; he was assailed with 
other weapons than questions as to his future votes on the Corn- 
Laws, the Ballot, or the Extension of the Franchise; the shouts of 
his own party built no bulwark against the peltings of his oppo- 
nents, nor was it an indemnity for bruises and filth to know his 
party had made reprisals in the same way, and balanced accounts 


the brightest part of the picture of the times, for human trust, | with the “hon. gentlemen on the other side,” with the same cur- 


sacrifice, and energetic exertion, always have in them something 
noble, and to be admired. But, on the other hand, the violence 
and licentiousness with which the display of those qualities were 
accompanied, were something beyond the conception of the present 
age. The scenes they gave rise to furnished abundant materials 
for the condemnation of our representative system, which once 
abounded, more than at present, in the writings of Continental 
apologists for, or flatterers of, despotic government. They more 
readily saw the external rudeness and violence of party zeal, than 
the inward and better admiration of worth, talent, and public ser- 
vices, on which that zeal was grounded; and the licence of a mob 
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rency. It was at the Covent-garden Hustings in particular that 
the pelting of Candidates, at first an abuse, no doubt, was ele- 
vated into an established usage; the vicinity of the vegetable mar- 
ket, helped this on greatly, by at once suggesting the temptation 
and furnishing the means of gratifying it. Old pictures of the 
front of St. Paul’s Church, on such occasions, are now worth look- 
ing at as showing what an election was in the “good old times.” 
The Candidates and their friends are all but hid by an avalanche 
of vegetable productions, in wi:ich turnips, which might in size 
rival those of Sir C. Napier himse.f, “as big and as thick as the 
heads of most hon. gentlemen in t':e House,” play a conspicuous 
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| part, with accompaniments that we do not choose to describe. The 
people, used to the practice at the pillory, acquired a love for the 
custom, and an expertness in it, unknown, we hope, to this genera- 
tion, the zest of the thing being heightened by the feeling that the 
objects of this rough sort of homage were men with whom they 
would never afterwards come in contact but on the terms of Mem- 
ber and Constituent—which are very different from those of Candi- 
date and Elector. 

The tradition is now dying out ; but a quasi-riot, and an actual 
pelting of the leaders in the contest, were long considered almost 
inseparable from a due and satisfactory election—just as the 
Gallery at our Theatres invariably insist on the Clown in the Pan- 
tomime singing “Hot Codlins :” it used to be comic once, we 
suppose, or it would not have established itself ; but the effect of 
| it now, as given by our successors of Grimaldi, is lamentably the 

reverse of funny : still it is one of “the ancient institutions” of our 
Theatres, and the true Conservative Benches are in the Gallery— 
they permit no innovations. In the same way, the Hustings had 
| its traditions ; pelting the candidates was one of them—it was a 
privilege of the occasion : even the Turks are permitted to curse 
| the Sultan and his officers, when there is a great fire in Constanti- 
nople. All nations have their peculiar usages. 

The change that has come over us—and it is one for the better 
| —has arisen, first, from the improved intelligence of the people, 
| that enables them to exercise a right without abusing it; more 
| sober habits may have also done much towards it; and, lastly, 

the changes in the mode of taking the votes, and the limit placed 
upon the time of election, have done much more. What was 
| good-humour and joke on the first day of a contest, might become 
ill-natured and earnest enough on the seventh or eighth. But 
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here is yet another cause, and it is not wholly one to congratulate 
ourselves upon; there is more political indifference and distrust of 
men now than twenty or thirty years ago. More than half the con- 
stituency of Westminster have not voted at allin this Election! 
Formerly such luke-warmness would have been impossible. The 
fact, too, that on the great question of the day, the Whig and 
Tory Candidate were of the same opinion, is a very signi- 
ficant one, of the levelling of party distinctions. Such an 
identity of sentiment in the rivals of a Westminster 
contest, is almost unprecedented. Then much of the excitement 
which used to explode at the Hustings in the choice of men, is now 
turned into the continuous and quiet energy which is carried into 
leagues and associations for the advancement of measures, Here 
we argue, explain, and advocate, till policies and changes are 
forced on Governments and Ministries more effectually than by the 
week’s riot and extravagance of an Election. The great constitu- 
encies were once, too, the only open ones ; in them was expressed, 
as in a centre, the popular feeling of the whole nation,—no wonder 
that it was done violently and fiercely ; now the close boroughs are 
rather the exception, the open constituencies numerous. All this 
may satisfactorily account for the great difference between the pre- 
sent and the past as seen in Westminster Elections. 





GRENADA. 

Grenada, one of the most beautiful of the West India Islands, is situated between 
12 deg. 20 sec. and 11 deg. 58 sec., latitude; and between 61 deg. 20 sec. and 
61 deg. 35 sec., longitude. It is abont twenty-five miles in length, and twelve in 
extreme breadth. The island is traversed from north to south by an irregular 
ridge of mountains, which, at the highest points, are nearly 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Grenada was originally discovered by Columbus ; but not settled until taken 
possession of by the French, in 1650. It was captured from the French by the 
British, in 1762; and retaken, but ultimately ceded to the British. 

At the present time, the principal harbour of this island (St. George’s) is well 
known as the great rendezvous of all the ships belonging to the the splendid line 
of Royal Mail Steam-packets, that ply between the mother country and the West 
India Islands. 

One of these superb steam-ships is shown in our Illustration, from a sketch by 
a Correspondent. 

Though small, the harbour is of great depth; and affords safe anchorage for 
ships of any size. 

This harbour has also the advantage of a plentiful supply of excellent fresh 
water, which i3 brought by means of pipes to the end of a small pier, from whence 
ships fill their tanks with very little labour. 

A large supply of coal (about 1500 tons per month) is brought to Grenada 
every month, for the use of the steamers. The negro women of the island are 
employed in the trans-shipment of this article from the colliers to the wharf, and 
back to the steam-ships; about 200 women being thus employed, at the rate of 
one shilling and sixpence per day. The population of Grenada is at present 
29,000. The exportation of sugar in the time of slavery was about 23,000 hogs- 
heads ; at present it is about 5000. 





EPITOME OF NEWS.—F OREIGN 2 AND DOMESTIC. 


A private letter from Palermo dated Feb. 2, says:—“ The health of 
the Empress of Russia has been wonderfully benefited by her residence in this 
climate ; indeed it may be said that her Imperial Majesty is now convalescent. 
She drives out daily for hours together, and has given some beautiful soirées dan- 
santes. The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, who are passing the winter here, 
are frequent guests at the palace.” 

The following is an extract from a priv ate letter dated from the seat 
of war in India, Dec. 23, 1845 :—* 30,000 men advance guard, with 70 guns, are 
now marching upon Ferozepore, where are stationed only 6000 men and 20 guns. 
No reinforcements can by possibility be bronght up in less than three days, by 
long forced marches. No quarter is to be given to the ‘ white faces.’ Although 
our men will thrash the Sikhs in the end, yet the odds are fearful, and we have to 
fight against men well trained by Alland, Ventura, Avitabile, and other expe- 
rienced French officers. 30 new regiments will be required, at least, to hold the 
new country.” 

A letter from Saxe-Coburg of the 6th, says:—* The new elections 
having resulted in the return of all the members of the last Chamber, M. de Lepel, 
the Duke’s Minister, who advised the dissolution, has given in his resignation, 
which is accepted.” 

The Constitutionnel publishes a petition presented by the wife of the 
unfortunate Rienzi to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, three weeks before he was 
delivered up to the Papal Government. It is extremely affecting, and is said to 
have moved the Grand Duke to tears; but the stern laws of state policy prevailed 
over the feelings of humanity, and on the 24th ult. the Ministers of the Grand 
Duke overruled his desire to grant the petition, and gave up Rienzi into the hands 
of the officers of the Pope. 

From Berne on the 13th instant we learn that in the sitting of that 
day the Grand Council had adopted, by a large majority, the proposition of the 
Executive Council and the Sixteen, that the people should elect a Council for the 
Revision of the Constitution. 

A letter from Oran, of January 31, says:—“The losses experienced 
at the beginning of the insurrection by the civil convoy, proceeding from Mascara 
to Oran, have been fully paid by the tribes of the territory on which the attack 
took place. The sum thus given amounts to 69,000 francs.” 

The Frankfort journal. publishes a Cabinet order from the King of 

Prussia, dated from Charlottenbourg, the 23rd of December, 1845, wherein it is 
provided that all Prussian subjects who for the purpose of avoiding serving in the 
army become Catholic priests in foreign countries shall be declaredi ncapable of 
exercising their functions in their own country, seeing that no greater punishment 
can be inflicted upon them. 
The Jou s Débats mentions that the parricide Dubarry, lately 
condemned to death by the Court of Assize of Tarbes, was ordered for execu- 
tion on the 12th of February. The criminal records show that one of his 
ancestors of the same name (Jean Marie Dubarry) was executed for a similar 
crime on the 12th of February, 1746. ‘‘Is there not something extraordinary,” 
remarks the Journal des Débats, ‘iu this parity of crime, name, and date.” 

The King and Queen of Prussia have taken up their residence at the 
Royal Palace at Berlin for the seasoh. Their Majesties recently honoured by their 
presence an amateur theatrical representation, got up under the direction of the 
officers of the Alexander Grenadier Corps. 

The Augsburg Gazette announces, that at the last Consistory held at 
Rome on the 19th ult., the Pope, after giving his sanction to the appointment of a 
number of Bishops, declared that the Emperor Nicholas had promised him to put 
a period to the religious persecution against the Cutholics of his empire. 

Accounts have been received from the Caucasus to the 18th of Jan. 
Gen. Freitag continued till the 5th Jan. the operation of cutting down and burn- 
ing the forest in the Tschetschenze, and then set out on his return. The formid- 
able forest which has for so many years served as a bulwark isno more. The 
Russian troops had continual skirmishes with the enemy, yet had only one officer 
killed, six wounded, two received contusions ; eight privates were killed, sixty- 
two wounded, nine received contusions. On the 16th of Dec. there was a sharp 
action, at the beginning of which the Cossacks were led into an ambuscade, and 
sustained some loss; but the reserve coming up, they repulsed the enemy, who 
left behind a great number of cattle taken from the Nogaye. The Russians had 
37 killed and wounded. The enemy had above 100 wounded ; besides killed who 
were carried off, they left 15 dead in the field. 

A letter from Norkoping (Sweden) states, that on the 19th ult., 
about nine in the morning, the waters of the Motala suddenly fell, and continued 
to decrease so rapidly that, at four in the afternoon, the neighbouring population 
were able to descend into the bed of the stream and cateh the fish, which lay 
nearly without water. The next day the river began to rise, and in two days at- 
tained its usual height. During the year 1838 this river had also twice fallen sud- 
denly, but never so low as on the present occasion. 

We learn by, letters from Stuttgardt, that nothing can exceed the 
magnificence of the new palace which the King is erecting there for the residence 
of the Prince Royal of Wirtemburg and his lovely bride, the Grand Duchess Olga 
of Russia. Works of art, in painting and seulptnre, of immense value, are to 
adorn this splendid edifice, and a refined taste is said to have presided over the 
whole arrangements. 

Letters from Coblentz state that 48,000 bushels of flour had been 
withdrawn from the military stores of Wesel, Cologne, Juliers, and Coblentz, and 
placed at the disposal of the Presidentin Chief of the Rhenish provinces, to be 
divided among the inhabitants of the most ney districts, who will pay for the 
supply at the rate to be fixed after the next harvest 

The affiancing of the Grand Duchess of Olga and the Prince Royal of 
Wurtemburg was published officially at St. Petersburg on the 4th. 

‘he Augsburg Gazette states, from Teheran, that the Shah of Persia 
remains pet ill, and there being reason to fear that at his death his 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 

REPEAL OF THE ConN-LAws.—Petitions were presented for and against the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. The Duke of RicamMonp presented 200 of the latter. 
He said that all these petitions were in favour of Protection, and against the bill 
which had been introduced so much to the damage of many individual characters 
in another place ; and they hoped that their Lordships would force the Minister 
of the Crown to appeal to the constituencies, in order that it might be seen 
whether they had made as short a turn on this matter as he appeared to have 
done. 

BurtHens Upon LAnD.—Lord BEAuMONT moved that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the burdens on real property, and the impediments to 
agricultural transactions caused by the present system of Excise duties, Poor-laws, 
and local taxation.—The motion led toa rather discursive discussion upon agri- 
enlture and the Corn-laws.—In the course of it, Lord STANLEY said, he wished to 
record his firm opinion, that the question of the maintenance or abolition of the 
Corn-laws rested upon something far above the individual interests of the agri- 
culturists, or of any other class in the community. That question must be 
weighed, not by any pecuniary consideration, which was the lowest point, but by 
the effect which the maintenance or the abolition of these laws would have upon 
the great social, moral, and political interests of the whole community. (Cheers ) 
—Lord MonTEAGLE moved an amendment, extending the inquiry to the legisla- 
tive exemptions and pecuniary advantages provided by law in respect to taxation 
as affecting landed property.—The motion, thus amended, was agreed to. 

The Administration of Criminal Justice Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The House sat till half-past ten. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 

New MemsBer.—Mr. Finch took the oaths and his seat for Rutlandshire, in the 
room of the Hon. Mr. Dawnay, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds 

Tue Wak IN Inpta.—In answer to Sir R. Inglis, Lord Jocetyn said the 
Government had not received any official account of the invasion of the British 
territory in India by the Sikh troops; but a private letter was received from the 
Governor of Bombay addressed to the noble Lord at the head of the Board of 
Control, enclosing a private communication received by express, dated Feroze- 
pore, Dec. 23. In that letter it was stated that on the |6th of that month large 
bodies of the Sikh troops, in violation of the treaty of 1805, crossed the Sutlej and 
menaced Ferozepore ; that on the 18th the advanced guard of the British army 
was attacked by the Sikh forces; that attack was vigorously repelled and the 
enemy pursued upwards of three miles, when, owing to the darkness of the night, 
the pursuit was relinquished. On the 21st the main body of the British army, the 
centre commanded by the Governor-General, and the right by the Commander- 
in-Chief, attacked the enemy in a fortified encampment, in front of which they 
had thrown up double entrenchments and strengthened the position with armed 
bodies of men. The first entrenchment was carried that evening, and the fol- 
lowing morning, in the course of half an hour (the centre of the British troops 
being led by the Governor-General, and the right by the Commander-in-Chief), 
the second entrenchment was taken ; the batteries. swept, a large proportion of 

fhe guns captured, and the communications of the army opened=with Ferozepore. 
The enemy were driven back upon a place called Sultankhanwalla, where it was 
the intention of the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief to attack 
them. Snch was the position of affairs when that letter left Ferozepore ; there 
can be little doubt that before many days the Government will be enabled to 
congratulate the House and the country on the complete success of the British 
arms. (Hear.) 
THE ADJOURNED DEBATE UPON SIR R. PEEL’S 
COMMERCIAL CHANGES. 

The adjourned debate was commenced by 

The Earl of Marcu, who opposed the measure, as being neither just nor ne- 
cessary, and as being likely to prove detrimental to all classes of the community. 

Mr. M. GiBson supported it, but he argued strenuously that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws should be immediate, even for the benefit of the agriculturist, and he 
hoped the sense of the House would be taken upon this part of the case. If they 
wanted to judge of the tendency of public opinion on this subject, they should 
look to what the right hon. Baronet was doing. He was an admirable barome- 
ter of public opinion, for he was moving with it wisely and prudently, and from 
what he was doing, they might know what the public were thinking. 

Mr. HALsey opposed the measure of the Government, insisting that it was im- 
possible for the public to give its confidence to a Ministry which had no shadow 
of claim to consistency. He condemned the proceedings of the Anti Corn-law 
League as dishonest, and he believed illegal, and feared they were not without 
their influence in bringing about the present measure. 

Mr. Dicktnson spoke in support of the proposals. 

Lord A. CHURCHILL, who addressed the House for the first time, spoke ener- 
getically against them. 

Mr. L. W. Buck offered his strenuous opposition to the plan proposed by the 
Government. 

Sir W. Clay, Lord H. Vane, and Mr. James, spoke in favour of it. 

Sir J. TYRRELL gave ntterance to some sarcastic taunts against Sir R. Peel, and 
announced, as one reason for his opposition to the measure, that it would not 
really settle the question :—‘* So far from this being a settlement of the question, 
not many moons would pass before the right hon. Baronet would come forward 
with a proposition for the abolition uf the differential duty on sugar. And upon 
what ground could it be resisted? It was the necessary consequence of the pre- 
sent measure. He thought it was to be deplored that the noble Lord the member 
for London, and the hon. member for Stockport, seemed to have been seized with 
a kind of delirium tremens. The hon. member for Stockport, who acted as a sort 
of crutch for the right hon. Baronet to lean on, must have been surprised at his 
boldness. The hon. member had shrunk from carryiug out his own views when 
offered office. But the views of that hon. member were intelligible. After pro- 
phesying, as he had one, the fall of the sugar duties, he would state another 
prophecy. It was a most extraordinary prophecy; but nobody need to be sur- 
prised at anything. In a work lately published, was a most extraordinary pro- 
phecy relating to the right hon. Baronet; he (Sir J. Tyrell) would read it, and, 
he regretted to say, there was too much reason to believe that it was about to be 
fulfilled. Dr. Arnold said, in November, 1836, ‘Sir R. Peel has a strong idea 
about the Currency (laughter), and, on that account, I will trust him (laughter), 
for not yielding to clomour ; but, about other matters, the Church especially, he 
seems to have no idea (laughter), and, therefore, I will not trust him (laughter), 
for not giving it up to-morrow, if the clamour is loud enough.’ (Cheers.) He 
(Sir John Tyrrell) thought that the sooner posterity had an opportunity (cries of 
“Oh,” and laughter)— the sooner posterity had an opportunity (renewed 
laughter) of giving an opinion of the merits of the right hon. Baronet, the better 
(laughter); and, he had no doubt, it would do him most ample justice. 
(Laughter.) But he must say that, when the noble Lord the member for London 
explained to them that there was a conspiracy with the right hon. Baronet to 
hand over the agricultural interest to the hands of the noble Lord and the Anti- 
Corn-law League, he (Sir J. Tyrrell) was reminded of a passage of ancient his- 
tory. When Cassius contemplated the betraying of Cesar, he did not dare till he 
had first gained over the noble Brutus to his cause; and so, he said, the right 
hon. Baronet had not dared to propose this measure to the consideration of the 
House, till he had first secured the opinion of that great warrior the Duke of 
Wellington. If the House of Commons consented to abolish the Corn-laws, and 
the Honse of Lords recorded the verdict, it would disunite ties that have hitherto 
connected together the high, the middle, and the lower classes.” 

Sir Rosert Pee then spoke. In the first part of his speech the right hon. 
Baronet made some further important disclosures relative to the causes of his 
late resignation. He said, “‘ Two matters of greatimportance have occupied the 
attention of the House during this protracted debate: one, the manner in which 
a party should be conducted ; and the other, the measures by which to meet the 
contingencies of a great public calamity shall be vindicated, and the principles 
by which the commercial character of a great empire shall for the future be go- 
verned. On the first point—the manner in which a party shall be conducted—by 
far the greater part of this debate has been expended. I don’t undervalue its 
importance, but surely itis subordinate, in the eyes of the people of this country, 
to those two other questions to which I have. referred —(Cheers from the Oppo- 
sition)—the precautions to be taken against a great danger, the principles by 
which your commercial policy should hereafter be governed. (Cheersagain.) On 
the party question I admit I have little defence to make. (Cheers from the Pro- 
tectionists.) Yes, our measures are, I admit, the very worst measures that could 
be adopted for party interests. (Vehement Opposition cheering.) I make this 
admission at once ; and further that it is unfortunate that the conduct of those 
measures (so far at least asthe Corn-laws are concerned) should be committed 
tome. I admit at once that it would be far preferable—even assuming that the 
question must be settled—that those should have the credit (if credit there be) 
of its settlament who have been its uniform and consistent advocates. (Protec- 
tionist cheers.) That which prevented myself, and those who concurred with 
me, from committirfg it to other hands, was the firm conviction under 
which I laboured that a part of this empire was threatened with a great 
famine. I did firmly believe—I do firmly believe—that there is impend- 
ing over you, and will come at no very remote period, a calamity which 
all must admit and deplore ; and while there was that danger, with no hopes of 
averting it, I did not consider it consistent with my duty to my Sovereign, or with 
my honour as a public man, to take an opportunity of evading the difficulty 
which I saw impending. (Loud cheers from both sides.) While I entertained 
the hope of a concurrent and agreeing Administration, I thought there was a 
prospect of bringing this question to a settlement. When compelled to abandon 
that hope—my sense of the coming evil remaining the same—I took the earliest 
opportunity (and I took it with the utmost satisfaction) of adopting the course 
which my sense of duty and of public honour required—namely, to tender my 
resignation to the Queen, leaving her Majesty full opportunity of .consulting other 
advisers. I offered no opinion as to the choice of a successor. That is almost 
the only personal act of the Sovereign. (Loud cries of ‘hear, hear.’) It is for 
the Sovereign to determine in whom confidence ought to be placed. (Cries ot 
‘hear, hear,’ from both sides.) It was my duty to ascertain, in consequence of 
the request of the Queen, whether those of my colleagues who had dissented from 
me were either prepared themselves to form a Government, or whether they were 


PROPOSED 





brothers aud uncles would dispute the succession with his son, who is only six- 
teen years of age, the Grand Vizier was endeavouring to strengthen the cause of 
the legitimate heir by an alliance with Russia, in favour of which country he 
was daily making concessions of importance. 

We hear from Naples, that a tournament is shortly to be held at the 
Palace of Caserta, by the King, who takes a lively interest in the 
preparations tor this splendid féte, which are to be conducted on a scale of unusual | 
magnificence. The costumes are to be in the style of the middle ages, | 


desire of 


} or as to the policy of altering the 


prepared to advise’ her Majesty (if they themselves were not able to form a Go- 
vernment) as to the hands to which could be entrusted the formation of a Cabinet 
on the principle of maintaining the existing Corn-laws. ‘Those from whom I dit- 
fered—who had not concurred with me either as to the full extent of the danger, 
—s- law did signify it as their opinion 
that it weuld not be for the public interests that the should form a Governime 
hur Would they advise her Mujesty to resurt ro ul het 8 for the formation of 
vernment—1 mean a Government formed on the principle of maintaining the 
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existing law. Her Majesty determined to call on the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
to undertake the duty of forming an Administration I was relieved from the 
responsibilities of office. The noble Lord was sent for. My firm belief was that 
the noble Lord would have been enabled to undertake the duty of forming a 
Government, and that if he had so undertaken the formation of a Government 
he would have succeeded, Throughout a long course of opposition to the noble 
Lord, I can never charge myself with having said a word disrespectful to him. 
We have sat opposite each other for many years, but nothing has ever occurred 
to lead to acrimonious feelings, or to engender a spirit of hostility. (Cries of 
‘hear, hear,’ from Lord John Russell.) But I must say the noble Lord disap- 
pointed me when he did not at once undertake the Government on the principle 
of an abolition of the present Corn-laws. (Some cries of ‘hear,’ fiom the Op- 
position.) My impression was, that the noble Lord would have undertaken the 
Government; my impression was, that I was merely in the capacity of a private 
member; my strong opinion was, that we had cause for apprehending great 
danger ; my opinion also was, that in taking precantions against that danger, we 
must compel the necessity of a final settlement of the Corn-law question. T «new 
all the difficulties which any man would have to contend with who urdertook the 
conduct of Government. I knew the great dislocation which the frame of Govern- 
ment had received in the breaking-up of the Administration of which I was the 
head; and I thought it would be unfair and dishonourable, under the im~ ession 
that that noble Lord would be Minister, not to take those steps wh'ch iuust di- 
minish his embarrassments. (Cheers from both sides.) Sir, I have not a word 
of complaint to make against the noble Lord for the statement which ie the other 
night submitted. The explanations I gave related chiefly to the part which I 
took while I remained in the Government. The noble Lord undertook to state 
what passed when that period expired. The noble Lord read a letter, a copy 
of which he said was in his possession. and the general statement of its 2cntents 
which the noble Lord gave was perfectly fair and honest. But the noble Lord 
said there were other letters not in his possession. As reference has beei made 
to those letters—to one, at least, of primary importance—I feel it my duty, in 
order to show I was sincere in saying that I deprecated a settlement of this ques- 
tion being committed to my hands—I think it right for my vindication in that 
respect to state to the House the course I pursued. (Loud cries of ‘ hear, hear,’ 
from both sides. I relinquished office on the 6th December, 1845. I knew chen, 
of course, that those of my colleagues who differed from me declined to form an 
Administration in accordance with those views, and could not advise the forma- 
tion of such a Government. I was aware, too, that the noble Lord, though not 
at my suggestion, had been sent for by her Majesty. On the 8th of December, 
considering myself to be in a private capacity, anxious to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of this question—my opinion having been given in the Cabinet that it must 
be entertained—I made the communication to her Majesty, which her Majesty, I 
believe, made known to the noble Lord. The noble Lord had not a copy of this 
letter, or I have no doubt he would have read it. I wrote it from myself, and in 
a private capacity, on the 8th of December, two days after I quitted office, and 
when I heard the noble Lord was accepted as Minister : — 
Whitehall, December 8. 
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ur Majesty has been good enough to inform Sir Robert Peel that it is your intention to 
propose to Lord Jc ohn Russell to undertake the formation of a Government. 
» principle on which Sir Robert Peel was prepared to recommend the re-consideration of 
aifecting the import of the main articles of food, was in general accordance wit) 
» in the concluding paragraph of Lord John Russell's Letter to the Electors «¢ 
jon. 
wished to accompany the removal of restriction on the 
articles with relie » land from such charges as are undul serous, and with such other 
provisions as, in th sof Lord John Russell's Letter, “caution and even scrupulous for- 
bearance may suggest. 
Sir Re Ob rt Peel will support measures founded on that 
any influence he ms Ay possess to promote their success. 
“ That was the assurance I conveyed to her Majesty of my perfect readiness to 
support, if proposed by others, those measures which I myself have now intro- 
duced. I could not but foresee that in addition to all the other difficulties which 
the noble Lord or any other Minister would have to contend with, he would have 
accepted office at an unfortunate moment. Up to the present time there has been 
a prosperous revenue, but a limited expenditure. There had been, hitherto, a 
large surplus ; and I thought the Minister succeeding me might have been de- 
terred from accepting office by the increased expenditure that was necessary, and 
because an unfavourable contrast might thus be drawn between his financial 
policy and that of his predecessors. I added, theretore, to those assurances of 
support I have alluded to, this further one. It is important for the House to 
attend to it :—‘ Sir Robert Peel feels it to be his duty to add that, should your 
Majesty’s future advisers, and after consideration of the heavy demands made 
upon the army of the country for colonial service, of our relations with the 
United States, ‘and of the bearing which steam navigation mz ay have upon mari- 
time warfare and the defence of the country, deem it advisable to propose an ad- 
dition to the army and increased naval and military estimates, Sir Rovert Peel 
will support the proposal—will do all that he can to prevent it from being consi- 
dered as indicative of hostile or altered feelings towards France, and will assume, 
for the increase in question, any degree of responsibility, present or retrospective, 
which can fairly attach to him.’ (Loud cheers.) Now, Sir, when it is charged on 
me that I am robbing others of what is justly their due, I hope the explanation 
of the course I have taken when acting under the first persuasion that the ad- 
justment of this question would have been committed to others—I hope the ex- 
planation I have now given will tend to prove that lam not desirous of robbing 
others of the credit which is their due, or of trying to embarrass them in the 
course which I thought they should have adopted. (Loud cheers from both sides.) 
Sir, there were further communications made, and I was aware, in the course of 
them, that it was desired to put me in possession of the particular mode in which 
it was determined to settle this question. I thought it better to decline sncha 
communication of the noble Lord’s measures, for I felt that any apparent con- 
cert between the noble Lord and myself would have a tendency to endanger 
rather than promote the adjustment of this question, and I therefore declined to 
receive the communication of those details. But I think the noble Lord must 
have been satisfied that, though I declined to concert measures with him, yet it 
was my intention to give the noble Lord in the adjustment of this question ac- 
cording to his views of public policy, that same cordial support which it is his 
boast that he now intends to give me. (Loud and prolonged cheering from the 
Opposition.) Sir, I believe that must have been the impression of the noble 
Lord, because, after the communication with me, the noble Lord undertook the 
formation of a Government; and I am sure that the noble Lord must feel that it 
was no act of mine caused its failure. I was in no way whatever concerned with 
the reasons which induced the noble Lord finally to abandon that attempt. 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ from Lord John Russell.) So much therefore as to the course 
I pursued with reference to those opposite. I never made an inquiry as to those 
who constitated the new Government. J had no personal objections of any kind. 
My belief was, that this question ought to be adjusted, and I was prepared to 
facilitate its adjustment by my vote, and by the exercise of whatever iufiuence 
I possessed. (‘ Hear,’ and Opposition cheers.) Now, then, with re =r to the 
course I have pursued with regard to those who have so long given me their sup- 
port. I admit to them it was but natural they should withhold from me their 
confidence. I admit that the course I am pursuing is different from the estab- 
lished principles on which party should be conducted ; but I do ask them whether 
it was probable I should sacrifice their favourable opinion and support, unless I 
was influenced by considerations of pnblic duty; unless I did believe it was for 
the public interest that I should propose the measures which have caused the 
estrangement between us ? (Cheers.) Notwithstanding what has passed in this 
debate—notwithstanding the asperity with which some may have spoken of me, 
I will do them the justice they deserve. No person could have held the position 
[ have done so long without being intimately acquainted with the motives of his 
party. I must know what are the objects of those who gave me their support; 
and I will say, after the forfeiture of their confidence, that I don’t believe (speak- 
ing generally of the great body) that there ever existed a party that was in- 
finenced by more honourable and disinterested feelings. I must know the fact ; 
and [ will give them the credit they deserve. (Cheers.) But this 1 must say, 
that, be the consequences what they may, you cannot rob me of the conviction 
that the advice which I have given is advice consistent with all the obi 
which party zan impose. I know how easy it would be to conciliate their tem- 
porary support. The way would be to under-rate the danger—to invite a con- 
tinned combination for the maintenance of the existing law—to talk about hoist- 
ing the flag of ‘ protection to native indnstry’—to have insisted that agricultural 
protection should be maintained in all its integrity. Snch a course wonld have 
conciliated a temporary confidence. But the month of May will not have arrived 
without demonstrating that I should have abandoned my duty towards my 
country, towards my Sovereign, and towards my party, if I had so acted. (Loud 
cheers from the Opposition.) I bad, and I have the firm persuasion that in 
the present temper of the public mind—in the state of the public feeling with 
respect to the Corn-laws—that state of public feeling and opinion, independent wf 
all casual and adventitious circumstances, making a defence of this law diilicult 
enough—I have the firm persuasion that if that calamity which I foresee in lre- 
land should arise, and the battle has to be fought on the question of niaintaining 
the present Corn-laws, unless the duty exceeds 17s. a quarter on foreign wheat, a 
degree of odium would then have attached to the landed interest which would 
have been Overwhelming in its effects. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) And 
what wonld have been the situation of my right hon. friend, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, charged as he is with the responsibility ot maintaining the 
public peace, and whose duty it was to take measures for rescuing millions frou 
the calamity of famine? (Hear, hear.) What were the facts brought daily under 
our notice 2? We know it as a fact that in one part of the empire four millions of 
thi 8 subjects depended on one article of food. 1t was difficult to say what 
was the extent of danger, What had been the progress of the disease, and what 
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you should make allowances for those who were charged with the duty of pro- 
viding for the public safety ; and, in case of this failure, we must be aware that 
within three or four months this disease would be followed with traces of famine ; 
and under these circumstances was it not our duty to the country, as well as to 
the party, not to neglect the taking due precautions? (Hear.) I wish that my 
anticipations may not be fulfilled; bnt it is of the last moment, it is absolutely 
necessary, before coming to a final decision on this question, that you should un- 
derstand the Irish question. (Cheers.) I cannot consent to confess that I enter- 
tain any feelings of regret at the course which I then took ; so far from it, that I 
declare to the House that that day in my political life on which I look with most 
satistaction and pride, was that on which I was ready and prepared to take upon 
myself the responsibility of issuing an Order in Council for the opening the ports, 
and trusting to you for an act of indemnity. (Loud cheers.) My primary and 
particular object was to increase the supply offood in the country, and thus make 
provision against famine, and thefe might alsu have been other collateral advan- 
tages which would follow—but I thonght, I say, that the best course to have 
taken was to have opened the ports. (Hear, hear.) Suppose that my anticipa- 
tions proved incorrect, and that I had fancied a false estimate of the danger 
which threatened, I believed that even then the generosity of Parliament would 
have made allowance for the motives that had actuated me, and would have 
granted an indemnity, (cheers) even if my anticipations were not fulfilled by 
the result. (Hear, hear.) But what are the facts? There was, during the latter 
part of December, and the beginning of January, said to be something like a 
lull—a suspension of the potato disease. I never shared in the prophetic feeling 
as to the ample supply of food, and that the potato disease had vanished, after the 
opinions on the subject which I had received from most able men of science, who 
had been directed by the Government to investigate the matter. But 
ask, what were the facts of the case? I hold in my hand some 
papers which will throw a light upon this subject. I shall read 
them, not so much for a vindication of the Government, but as I conceive 
that it is not right that I should leave the House ignorant of the facts of the case. 
X know the measure before the House is not directly for opening the ports, but it 
is almost equivalent to that step, for its object is the immediate admission of 
maize, and other descriptions of grain, free of duty, and the reduction of the 
duty on wheat to 4s. the quarter. Some persons, I know, say that it would be 
better at once to reduce the duty to nothing. (Hear, hear.) But still, this is a 
virtual removal of the duty on all descriptions of corn, with the exception of 
wheat. Before, then, you finally decide on rejecting this measure, I ask you to 
look well to the circumstances of the case. You affect to doubt the accuracy of 
these official reports, but this can only be on the assumption that official men 
would deceive in such documents. But I will not depend on statements from 
official men, but I will refer to letters which have been received from Ireland, by 
the two last mails, and the accuracy of which, I think, will not be doubted, when 
I state from whence they come.” 

Sir Robert Peel then read various communications from Ireland, giving lamen- 
table accounts of the potato crop, and anticipating great distress, if not famine, 
in the ensuing summer. Upon these grounds, he urged the House to agree to 
the propos:ls submitted to it. He then proceeded : 

“It may be quite true that the most fitting time for following the course I 
advised has passed away, and that the Ist of November would have been a better 
period for opening the ports than the 16th of February; but, admitting that to be 
true, I tell you, at the same time, that the necessity which existed for the adop- 
tion of this measure on the Ist of November, is, on February 16, only increased. 
(Loud cheers.) It is true that the supply might have been more ample, and the 
area of our supply more extended; but yon have six months yet to come. Let 
some one make some other proposal; but, I say, you must choose between the 
alternatives—either maintain the existing Corn-laws, or make some proposal for 
increasing the facilities of procuring food by the importation of foreign corn. If 
it be admitted that, on account of temporary and unforeseen necessity, the present 
system should be relaxed, all reason is in favour of the suspension of the existing 
law. (Hear.) Let us assume that the law had been suspended, and I have to 
consider the second question, from which I assure the House I should not shrink. 
After the suspension of the existing law eight months would elapse—what would 
you propose to do with the present Corn-laws? This is a question which I advise 
the House to consider. My conviction is as strong as it possibly can be, that it 
would be as utterly impossible, after establishing freedom of trade in this country 
for eight months, and permitting the ‘ree importation of grain for that period, at 
the end of it to permit the existing Corn-laws to come into operation, as it would 
be impolitic and impracticable.” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir R. Peel then met the arguments of several hon. members who had argued 
in favour of protection. In reference to Mr. Colquhoun he said—“ As to the hon- 
ourable member for Newcastle-under-Lyne, he tells me hereafter and for ever, 
from this time he withdraws his confidence from me (laughter), on the ground 
that I establish no great principle as to the Corn-laws. If ever there was a man 
to whom a Minister ought to be recommended because he does not establish a 
great prinicple, it is the honourable gentleman in question. (Laughter). He has 
fought by the side of the honourable member for Wolverhampton aud has voted 
against him—he is an advocate for a fixed duty, but he has done all he could to 
defeat it. I do not know whether he has so far shared so much of my misfortunes 
as to have read the pamphlets of a Mr. J. Colquhoun (great laughter), but I doubt 
not but that he will agree with me, in so far as I can understand them, that the 
author is an advocate for a repeal of the Corn-laws. Ifthe honourable gentleman 
has voted with the honourable member for Wolverhampton and against him—if 
he is the determined advocate of a fixed duty, and has done all that he could since 
1842 to maintain a sliding scale—I wonder how I should have fared with the hon- 
ourable gentleman—I wonder what he would have said, after having carried a 
motion for the suspension of the Corn-laws, if at the end of that time the Govern- 
ment were to stake their existence on the repeal. I venture to say, there would 
not have been a more strenuous combatant of such a proposal.” (Hear hear.) 

Sir R. Peel annonnced his adherence to the proposal of future, rather than im- 
mediate, repeal :—“ Bona fide believing the arrangement to be a better one— 
believing, also, that it was more for the advantage of agriculture—I, on the part 
of her Majesty’s Government—I made that proposal (cheers) ; and it is my inten- 
tion to use all legitimate means I can for the pursose of giving effect to it.” 
(Cheers.) 

Sir R. Peel next argued that agricultural prosperity had no necessary connec- 
tion with the price of wheat, defended his proposed reduction in the duties of 
articles of foreign produce generslly, and argued that relaxation of duty had been 
productive of advantage. He instanced timber :—‘* Show me one relaxation, one 
removal of prohibition, which has not contributed to the advantage of the great 
body of consumers. I will go farther. Show me one relaxation, at a very early 
period, which contributed to the welfare of the producer. I say, I will show you 
that these removals of prohibition have contributed—not merely to the general 
weal and advantage of the consumers (whici: is sufficiently apparent)—but that 
they are perfectly consistent with the permanent benefit and increased wealth of 
the producer. (Hear, hear.) Why, Iam ashamed when I read some of the peti- 
tions. Here is one presented from the shipowners. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) 
It says, your petitioners are deeply interested in the prosperity of British naviga- 
tion and the British colonies, and this is the prayer with which it conclndes: 
they implore the wisdom of Parliament to check all further rash experiments on 
British navigation. And, as an earnest of its sympathy with the interests of com- 
merce—so indissolubly connected with national defence—they implore your 
honourable House at once to reject the proposition for the reduction of the duty 
on foreign timber from 25s. to 15s., as proposed by the measure before you. 
(ilear, hear.) This is from the shipowners—the builders of ships (‘hear,’ and 
laughter)—praying you to check all further rash experiments. Why, what is the 
issue of the ‘rash experiment’ you made in 1842? You found a discriminating 
duty of 45s. in favour of Canadian timber, and you reduced it to 25s. Have you 
destroyed the Canadian trade ? Has that rash experiment been injurious to the 
shipowner ? (I don’t speak of the Baltic shipowner.) Let us see. In Liverpool, 
the average tonnage employed in the British American trade (for I won’t take 
the Baltic timber trade), during the eleven years preceding the reduction of duty, 
was 153,000 tons. This was with the discriminating duty. Now that you have 
removed it, in the last three years the tonnage of ships engaged in the trade from 
Liverpool is 194,500. (Loud cheers.) This was the shipping employed in the 
Canada trade. The quantity of pine timber imported into Liverpool, on an aver- 
age of seven years, before the reduction of duty, was 5,749,000 loads In 1844, 
the quantity of pine timber brought into Liverpool from British North America 
increased, after the reduction of duty, from 5,749,000 to 6,211,000. (Cheers.) In 
1845, the quantity was 6,827,000. (Loud cheers.) The shipowners ask you to 
reject the proposition for reducing the discriminating duty still further to 15s. 
Vhat is the state of things at Liverpool under the existing law? One branch of 
the timber trade has, this year, been very scantily supplied with those woods 
adapted for the construction of ships of the first class. So trifling has been the 
supply, that, at the present moment, this, one of the greatest maritime ports in 
the world, is in the anomalous condition of not having in stock a single log of 
foreign wood suitable for building ships that will last for twelve years time. 
(Hear, hear.) We propose to give increased facilities for the importation of Baltic 
timber, in order that, with it, good ships should be built. We have done this to 
some extent already, and, concurrently with it, there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of Canadian timber.” 

Sir R. Peel pursued this argument in regard to various articles of foreign pro- 
duce, and concluded his speech, (which lasted three hours), in these terms : 
“Is it not strange how gentlemen can forget historic facts, and ally themselves to 
their own infatuations? Look at the state of your silk trode at this moment. 
‘the French have been long accustomed to plume themselves upon their silk 
manufactures. But it may, perhaps, surprise not a few of those who are now 
listening to me, to learn that last year, with our relaxed tariff, we actually ex- 
ported to France more silk than we exported to the whole universe in any year 
under the protective system. (Hear, hear.) And there is no branch of manufac- 
tures in which the same improvement is not observable. I am prepared to prove 
this ; and could enter into matters ofthe most minute calculations in support of 
the assertion. Look back to the commercial history of this country for the last 
thirty years, whether as regards our colonies, or our home transactions, and I 
challenge you to point out one single instance where either consumer or producer 
was injured by relaxing the prohibitory system. Oh, let me implore of you to 
approach the consideration of this question with feelings suitable to its magnitude 
and importance. View it, I implore you, by the clear, calm lights of reason. 
Be not mistaken—be not led away. This is not a question of confidence in her 
Majesty’s Government. Reserve that, if you please, for a separate vote. The 
qnestion which you have now to decide is, will you advance on your path or 
retrograde ? (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) I do not want to sweep away all 
duties from these things: I want to impose a duty of 15s. upon French brandy, 
whereas the English article is only subjéct to a duty of 9s.; and I 
want to impose — French silks a duty of 15 per cent., instead of the 
present duty of double'that amount, I put it to you whether it is not worth your 
while to endeavour to prevent the evil of smuggling. For my part I confess 
I think it is a most desirable object. I would cut up that trade root and branch, 
and would substitute a legal for an illegal traffic, . This, to be sure, is but one of 
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a thousand considerations which should weigh with you in determining on the 
course which you will pursue. Again I would remind you that this is no party 
question. The question you have to decide is simply this.—Will yon in this en- 
lightened age advance or recede? Remember, the eyes of the world are upon 
you. Oh, act a part worthy of yourselves and of your country. Will you ad- 
vance or recede? Which is the policy best suited to a great commercial empire ? 
Remember your position—remember your great national reputation. (Hear, 
hear.) Look to the advantages which God and nature have bestowed upon you. 
Look to your geographical position, on the confines of Western Europe, the con- 
necting link between the north of Europe and the continent of America. Re- 
member that the improvements of navigation and the applications of science have 
brought you within ten days of Petersburgh, and within ten days of New York. 
Look to your physical advantages—the nerves and sinews of manufacture—iron 
and coal—which abound throughout your country. Look to your acquired ad- 
vantages, possessed as you are of a capital ten-fold greater than that of any coun- 
try in the universe. Look tothe inexhaustible mine of wealth that is to be found 
in the unwearied perseverance, the indomitable skill of your people ; look to their 
talent—their ingenuity—their great mental power. Look, too, to your free insti- 
tutions, your unshackled press, your glorious Constitution, which, though it 
permits licentionsness, affords rational liberty to all; look, I say, to all these 
things—think of the glory England has acquired from the Equator to the Pole, 
ind tell me, is your’s a country to dread competition with any country on the 
face of the earth. What have you to fear? Why is it that paper-hangers and silk- 
weavers are to be turned out of employment when protecting duties are proposed 
to be modified? Whatis to be your motto? Is it to be advance or retrograde ? 
Other countries are now watching your example—other countries are wishing to 
know what is to be the result at the close of this debate. It is not a fact that 
every country is determined to meet you with hostile tariffs. (Hear, hear.) No, 
there are countries which you, perhaps, least expect, and to which I did injustice, 
perhaps, by not naming before—as Sardinia, which has already set the example 
of a free importation of your goods and manufactures. (Hear, hear.) Naples will 
shortly follow the example of Sardinia. (Hear.) And Prussia, I can tell you, is 
already shaken. (Cheers.) France is desirous of following these examples. ‘These 
countries have been controlled by the aristocracies of their manufactures and 
commerce, which exercise a preponderating weight in their chambers; but the 
opinion of sensible men, not interested in Protection, is bearing upon willing 
Governments ; and they are desirous of following your course, and of reciprocat- 
ing the benefits you may offer to them. (Loud cheers.) Then the United States. 
Hear, hear.) I believe you will give, by this measure, an encouragement to 
that party in America which is in favour of commercial intercourse with this 
country. But even if you do not—if you fail in this—still I repeat again, don’t 
punish yourselves because others choose to impose restrictions upon their own 
commerce. This night, or whensoever this debate shall close, you will have to 
decide what are the principles upon which your commercial policy is to be regu- 
lated. (Hear.) Most earnestly—from a deep conviction founded not upon the 
experience of three years, but upon the experience of every relaxation of restric- 
tion and prohibition—I advise you yourselves to set an example to other countries, 
by persevering in the course you have begun. (Cheers.) It is no inconsistency 
on your part—it is in perfect consistency with the course you have hitherto 
taken. Add to those measures, and you will take a Government security 
for the preservation of peace — you will take an additional guarantee for 
the contentment, and happiness, and prosperity of the great body of the 
people. (Cheers.) You may fail. All human precautions are necessarily preca- 
rious. After you have adopted the measures, there may be no assurance that 
mercantile and manufacturing prosperity will continue without opposition. It 
seems to be incident to great prosperity that there shall be a reverse—that a time 
of depression shall follew a season of excitement and success. That time of de- 
pression may return—it may return, and be coincident with a scarcity caused by 
unfavonrable seasons. Your times of ’41 and ’42, in spite of all your legislative 
precautions, may again come back. Let me recall the recollection of those sad 
years. The memory of the winters of 1841 and 1842 never can be effaced from 
my recollection. (Hear, hear.) Kecollect the course we pursued. Then, on every 
occasion on which the Sovereign met her Parliament, there was the expression of 
the deepest sympathy with privation and suffering, but an expression also of the 
warmest admiration for the patience and fortitude with which they were borne. 
(Hear, hear.) This time may recur. The years of plenteousness may intermit, 
and years of dearth may succeed. And if they do come, and if it be our duty 
again to express sympathy with sufferings, and again to exhort fortitude in their 
endurance, I do ask every man who hears me to commune with his own heart 
and to ask himself this question, If these ca'amitous times do come, if we must 
express sympathy with distress, if we must again proffer exhortations to fortitude, 
will it not be a consolation to reflect that we have relieved ourselves from the 
heavy responsibility of regulating the supply of human food ? (Great cheering.) 
Will not our expressions of sympathy seem more sincere, will not our exhortations 
to fortitude be more impressive, if we can at the same time say, and with pride, 
that, in a time of comparative plenty, urged by no necessity, yielding to no 
clamour, we anticipated all those difficulties, and removed every impediment to 
the free circulation of the bounty of the Creator? (Loud cheers.) Will it not be 
a great and lasting consolation to us to be enabled to say to a suffering people, 
these calamities are the chastenings of an all-wise and beneficent Providence, in- 
flicted for some great and humane purpose—perhaps to abate our pride, possibly 
to convince us of our nothingness, and awaken us to a sense of our dependence ; 
they are to be borne without repining as the dispensations of Providence, for they 
have not been aggravated by human institutions restricting the supply of food ?” 
(The right hon. Baronet sat down amidst loud and prolonged cheering.) 

On the motion of Lord Jonw Manners, the debate was then adjourned till 
Tuesday. 

The Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and 
passed, and the House adjourned at twenty minutes to two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvuespay. 

Lord Beaumont nominated his Committee to inquire into the burdens on 
landed property.—-Lord Brovenam said he expected but little advantage from 
the Committee, and that the subject was one which should be discussed in the 
House. 

The Marquis of LonDONDERRY suppressed, at Mr. Gulston’s request, the com- 
plaint he had intended to make, of that gentleman having been displaced by the 
Poor-law Commissioners of Ireland. 

At six o’clock their Lordships adjourned till Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—TveEsDay. 

StaTE oF IRELAND.—Mr. O’CoNnNELL called the attention of the House to the 
state of famine and disease in Ireland, and moved that the House should, on 
Monday, the 23rd instant, resolve itself into a Committee upon that question. He 
stated that five millions of the Irish population depended on the potatoes for sus- 
tenance, and that food having failed, it was the imperative duty of Parliament to 
provide measures for their relief. He did not ask for grants, for he knew that 
Ireland had resources of her own. The hon. and learned gentleman quoted 
varions documents tending to show that the scarcity of food in Ireland was likely 
to be much greater than was anticipated, and that there was a gradual deteriora- 
tion going forward in the numbers of the population, owing to the general state 
of destitution to which the mass of the inhabitants were always exposed, seldom 
having any other diet than potatoes and water, and frequently but a miserable 
supply of the former.—Sir James GRAHAM admitted that the apprehensions of 
famine and disease in Ireland were not exaggerated by Mr. O’Connell; but he 
appealed to him whether the Government had not already shown their anxiety on 
the subject, and their determination to abate the calamity as much as lay in 
their power.—This appeal succeeded, and Mr. O’Connell withdrew his motion. 


THE ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Lord J. MANNERS resumed the adjourned debate. He said he was not un- 
favourable to the consideration of measures tending to a free trade in corn, 
whether emanating from Lord J. Russell or Sir R. Peel; but he was not ready to 
give his assent to a self-contradictory measure, springing suddenly from a fright- 
ened Ministry, and by no means calculated to produce the beneficial results which 
they expected from this enormous revolution. The true course would have been 
at once, even now, to open the ports, and leave it to the good sense of the people 
of England to decide whether they should be re-closed. 

Captain LayarD supported the Government proposals. 

Mr. F. SHaw spoke in opposition to Sir R. Peel, and said he was wholly uncon- 
vinced by the plagiarisms of the right hon. Baronet from the reasonings of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. The course pursued by the Government would exhibit 
to the world an infirmity of purpose, an instability of mind, a political tergiversa- 
tion, and a Cabinet jnggle, to which the history of this country afforded no paralle). 
For his own part he should not feel so much surprise if he should, two years hence, 
see the right hon. Baronet, under the influence of agitation, proposing a modified 
plan of Repealing the Union, as he had recently experienced in witnessing his in- 
troduction of the measure before the Honse under the influence of the agitation 
of the Anti-Corn-law League. It was a lesson that would not be lost in Ireland, 
and Mr. Smith O’Brien had already held up this measure as an encouragement 
for perseverance in the agitation for a Repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Bricut recognised the universal applicability of the doctrines of Free- 
Trade. The supporters of that policy in the house connected with manufactures 
had, within a recent period, impartially carried it out by voting for the unre- 
stricted exportation of machinery, and for the withdrawal of the nominal import 
duty upon cotton yarn. Protection was of no value to the agricultural labourer, 
since it afforded him no equivalent for the enhanced prices he had to pay for his 
food. It was pitiable to demand protection for those who were so able to compete 
with foreigners with success as our countrymen. A claim had been made by the 
Protectionists in favour of their liability to Poor’s-rates. He contended that their 
prosperity was not changed with Poor’s-rates. There was, however, a burden, 
which had been unnoticed in the debate, and that was the Game-laws. There 
was incontestable evidence that public opinion predominated in favour of Free. 
trade principles. The Protectionist party had upbraided Sir Robert Peel because 
he had deemed it his duty to produce a measure to meet the emergencies of a 
great public crisis; but they made these imputations free from the responsibilities 
of official station, and no member of their party had ventured to assume the head 
of a Protectionist Cabinet. He then argued for the immediate repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and promised the exertions of the Anti-Corn-law League to secure 
that result—that result having been achieved, the League would immediately 
dissolve. The awful state of things in Ireland, and the misery amid the labour- 
ing population, were matters of too serious moment to be put into competition 
with resentment towards a Parliamentary leader, or ‘‘the breaking up of the 
great Conservative party.” 

Mr. Hupson strongly supported the priuciple of Protection as the only sound 
one upon which they could proceed to legislate, and contended that the House 
onght not to be called upon to legislate permanently for the purpose of obviating 
a temporary calamity. He advocated the necessity of appealing to the country 
before passing this measure, which was one of such vast importance, and sé likely 





to prove injurious to the agricultural interests, 








On the motion of Lord Duncan, the debate was once more adjourned. The 
House sat till half-past two in the morning 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNEsDAY. 
The House of Commons met this day at.twelve o’clock, but the business trans- 
acted was unimportant. Several railway bills were read a second time, and some 
petitions were presented. The House, after sitting about an hour, adjourned till 


Thursday. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuourspay. ; 

Tue Corn-Law Leacue.—Lord Dacre presented a petition for an inquiry 
into the Corn-Law League.—Lord Kinnarep said, as a member of the Leagne, 
he courted inquiry. They acted fairly and above board. It was composed of 
men of all parties, and even of men who did not approve of the League, but who 
were desirous of seeing the Corn-Laws repealed. The League was acting legally 
and constitutionally, to effect objects which others pursued by worse means. He 
repeated that he courted inquiry.—Lord RepEspaLE presented a petition from 
Northumberland, signed by 1000 persons, in favour of Protection. In his opinion 
the proceedings of the League, in respect to registration, were unconstitutional, 
even if they were legal. He would say that the proceedings of the League in this 
respect were ten times worse than the part taken by the Duke of Bedford, in 
making faggot voters in Huntingdonshire. Unless Parliament took up the 
matter, Parliament would cease to be the most important body in the country.— 
Lord Kinnarrp said the practice of the Constitution was to make votes, and one 
of the watchwords of the party to which the noble Lord (Redesdale) belonged, 
was “ Register, register.” . He knew that butlers had been made voters by Peers. 
He (Lord Kinnaird) thought it was an abuse, and he was quite ready to go into 
the question with the noble Lord. As to the League, if the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed, that body would be dissolved. 

Tue Rio pe LA Prata:—Lord BEaAvMoNnT moved for the correspondence re- 
lative to the interference of England and France in the affairs of Rio de la Plata. 
The noble Lord then traced the events which had taken place, and said that the 
noble Earl (Aberdeen) had not only acted with impolicy, but.contrary to the 
usual course. After some little discussion, Lord Beaumont withdrew his motion, 
and the House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.-—Tuourspay. 

New Memsers.—Mr. T. O’Brien took the oaths and his seat for the borough 
of Cashel, in the room of Dr. Stock; and the Hon. Mr. Elliott Lockhart, for Sel- 
kirkshire, in the room of Mr. Pringle. 

The County Works (Ireland) Bill, and the Drainage (Ireland) Bill, were read a 
third time and passed. 

INTERFERENCE OF PEERS WITH ELEcTIONS.—Mr. CoLLETT rose to call the 
attention of the House to the standing orders of the House, which prohibited the 
interference of Peers in the élections of members of Parliament. The interference 
of Peers in the election of the Commons, had of late become so gross. (Cheers and 
laughter, occasioned by the hon. memtér reading from a paper.) He had well 
weighed his words, and he was no advocate for long speeches; he would 
therefore read. (Continued laughter.) He meant to say that the Com- 
mons of England (Laughter)—yes, he would say. (Increased laughter.) 
(It was quite impossible to catch one word out of every sentence which 
fell from the hon. member, in consequence of the cheers and laughter with 
which his speech was received.) The hon. gentleman was understood to depre- 
cate the conduct of the Dukes of Richmond, Buckingham, Newcastle, and 
Marlborough, in interfering in the late elections for Chichester, Buckingham, 
Newark, and Woodstock; and to impress upon the House the necessity of 
adopting such measures as would effectually prevent such interference for the 
future.—Mr. W. Witt1ams seconded the motion; but it being opposed by Sir 
R. Peel, it was withdrawn. 

THE ADJOURNED DEBATE.—Lord Duncan commenced the adjourned debate 
by a speech in support of the Government.—Mr. Alderman Tompson opposed 
the principle of free trade in corn.—The other speakers were Sir W. Molesworth, 
Mr. H. Berkeley, Mr. T. Duncombe, Lord Alfred Paget, and Mr. B. Baring, in 
support of the measure ; and Mr. Benett, Mr. Tollemache, and Sir T. D. Acland, 
against it.—The debate was again adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 

The House sat only for about half an hour, and the business done consisted only 
of the presentation of petitions. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fripay. 

New Memsers —General Sir de Lacey Evans took the oaths and his seat for 
Westminster. The gallant General was introduced by Captain Pechell and the 
Hon. E. Bouverie, and was received with cheers from both sides of the House. 
H. J. Seymer, Esq., and J. Floyer, Esq., the newly-elected members for Dorset- 
shire, took the oaths and their seats ; and E. S. Gooch, Esq., the new member for 
East Suffolk (in the room of Lord Henniker) also took the oaths and his seat. 

Tue GavcGes.—In answer to a question from Mr. GisBorne, Sir G. CLERK said 

he was not prepared at present, on the part of the Government, to submit any 
proposition upon the subject of the report of the Commissioners on the Gauges. 
The evidence taken was very voluminous, and it required consideration. 
Tue ADJOURNED DEBATE.—Various petitions on the subject of the Corn-Laws 
having been presented, the Adjourned Debate was resumed by Major CumMING 
Bruce, who denied that the Government measure would be considered a settle- 
ment of the Corn-Law question. It was a total sacrifice of the interests of an im- 
portant class of the community, and if this sacrifice were to be made to agitation, 
it would orly give rise to a new agitation for more dangerous objects. If the Go- 
vernment had been firm, the agitation would have been put down, but ex- 
perience proved that conceding to agitation only gave rise to fresh demands. 
—Mr. P. Scrope argued that it was a great fallacy to suppose that 
high prices could be maintained by protection or prohibitory duties. It 
was a most unjust proceeding on the part of the agriculturist to attempt 
to lay burdens on the manufacturer for his own peculiar interest.—Mr. 
NEWDEGATE spoke against the proposal, and Mr. Barkty in favour of it.— 
Mr. BENNETT (Suffolk) had supported the right hon. Bart., but the present proposi- 
tion was so diametrically opposite to everything he had previously brought for- 
ward, and exhibited such a desertion of principles, that he could not support him. 
—Mr. Muntz supported the measure. He thought Protection the greatest evil 
under which the conntry had ever labonred.—Mr. Disnarnt said that, however 
sanguine hon. members might be of this measure, the only certain thing was 
that her Majesty’s Ministers had changed their opinions. (Hear.) He then, at 
some length, stated his reasons for opposing the proposition. One peculiarity was 
to be observed in the progress of the right hon. Baronet, for the responsibility of 
oftice brings to him not confidence, but panic—whether it arise from deficiency 
of potatoes in Ireland, or a superabundance of voters in Lancashire. (Loud 
cheers.) The progress of the Anti-Corn-law League was curious, for they had 
commenced with promising cheap bread, and they finished with promising high 
rents.—The debate was then adjourned; and, at half-past twelve, the House 
adjourned till Monday. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FRANCE. , 

There is nothing of particular interest in the French papers this week. 
Rumours prevailed in Paris of a projected insurrection in Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian Poland, but the information on the subject hitherto given is very vague. 

The French Government has received accounts from the province of Oran, from 
which it appears that General Cavaignac, who commands the French army on 
the frontiers of Morocco, has made an invasion on the Morocco territory. Gene- 
ral Cavaignac having received information that the dheira of Abd-el-Kader was 
pitched on a small river called the Malonia, between Ouchda and the frontiers of 
Algeria, directed a body of his troops in that direction, and suddenly attacked 
the dheira. Abd-el-Kader himself was absent. This invasion of the Morocco 
territory will give rise to some new difficulties between Morocco and the French 
wuthorities. 





SPAIN. 
From Madrid we have important news. The dissentions in the Cabinet upon 
the subject of the Queen’s marriage, have led to the resignation of General Nar- 
vaez. On the 10th the General had an interview with the Queen, at which he 
announced that the differences between himself and his colleagues were such, 
that he could no longer continue to carry on the Government with advantage to 
the public service, and he therefore tendered his retignation. | Her Majesty at 
once intimated that if General Narvaez was determined to resign, it would be 
better that the whole of the Cabinet should follow his example. She accordingly 
sent for M. Martinez de la Rosa, and the result of the interview was, that Nar- 
vaez, Martinez de la Rosa, Mon, Pidal, and all the other Ministers, in the course 
of the day, sent in their resignations, which her Majesty was pleased to accept. 
The Presse publishes a list of the new Ministry, which it has received by extra- 
ordinary express. It is thus composed :— 
President of the Council and Minister 


for Foreign affairs ee -. The Marquis de Mirafiores. 


Minister of War.. aa ew .. General Roncali. 

Minister of the Interior .. ee .. M. lituriz. 

Minister of Marine ms as os Topete. F 
Minister of Finance . .. The Marquis de Casa Riera. 


It was not known who was to be Minister of Justice. 

M. de Miraflores was Ambassador in London and Paris. It was he who signed 
tne treaty of the quadruple alliance. 5 5 : 

A telegraphic despatch received in Paris from Madrid of the 14th instant,an- 
nounces that M. Arazola had accepted the Department of Justice, in the Mira- 
flores Administration. The Minister of Finance was not yet appointed, but M. 
Casa Riera would, in all probability, be called to that office. M. Martinez de la 
Rosa had tendered his resignation. The other Ministers had been replaced 


THE UNITED STATES. 

By the Hibernia, New York papers have been received to the 31st ult. The in- 
formation contained in them upon the Oregon question is upon the whole of a 
pacific although negative character. No further step of a hostile nature had been 
taken upon the disputed question of the Oregon territory ; at the same time there 
had been no renewal of the negotiations, and it was intimated in the Senate by 
General Cass that the Hibernia had brought no news to the Government that 
wonld justify any intermission in the preparations for defence. : 

The Oregon debates were continued, in both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, with great vigour; but with more moderation than betore. The reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. Webster to the Senate, requesting the President to submit 
all the correspondence with the British Government, not previously submitted, 
with regard to the Oregon question, was passed. A long discussion had taken 
place upon the resolutions proposed by Mr. Allan, relative to the same subject, 
and to the interference of European powers; but was not brought to any result. 
A proposal had been made by Mr. Gandell to make it an instruction that a pro- 
posat to arbitrate should, in any case, accompany the notice of termination of the 

cint occupancy to Great Britain. 





Several changes were about to take place in the Cabinet of Washington. 
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FORSYTH’S PATENT 


FORSYTH’S PATENT RAILWAY SIGNALS. 

The frequent recurrence of serious accidents on railways renders the 
necessity for improved methods of signals more and more painfully evi- 
dent. Several plans have been proposed within the last few months; 
but they mostly lack the simplicity requisite for their application in 
cases of danger; or the object cannot be accomplished without inter- 
fering with other operations connected with the efficient working of the 
trains. We have, however, to record another plan, which combines 
simplicity with efficiency. 


SIGNAL DIAGRAM. 


Mr. Forsyth, of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, has 
lately made some experiments on the Liverpool and Manchester Line, 
to prove the comparative value of coloured lights for signal purposes ; and 
purposes only to use the red light in cases of danger. He suggests that 
each engine should carry a different diagram of lights; and, by a signal 
post, with lamps arranged as shown in our Engraving, should make 
corresponding signals, to be done’ by closing one or more of the lamps. 
Thus, the engine-driver knowing what diagram of lights he carries, and 
































RAILWAY SIGNALS. 


seeing a corresponding signal at the station, would conclude it to be es- 
pecially intended for his guidance; whilst persons at the station would 
be apprised of the particular train whichis coming. We have shown in the 
Engravings three of the different forms in which the lights will be 
arranged. 


SIGNAL DIAGRAM, 


This new system of signals has been secured by patent; and, we are 
persuaded, will be extensively adopted. 








CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


ST. ANNE’S, LIMEHOUSE. 

The first stone of this noble parish Church (one of the fifty churches 
ordered to be built in the reign of Queen Anne), was laid in the year 
1712; and the building was completed in 1724, at a cost of £35,000, 
which was raised by a tax on coals, in the Port of London, generally. 
The Church stands not far from the banks of the Thames, as the reader 
may perceive on reference to the large Panoramic Picture (No. 210 in 
the plan), prefixed to vol. 5 of the ILLustrateED Lonpon News. 

The architect of this Church was Nicholas Hawksmoor, who executed 
many buildings of note in the early part of the last century, and at the 
age of seventeen became the pupil of Sir Christopher Wren: he was an 
honour to his master, for many of Hawksmoor’s designs have been at- 
tributed to Wren himself. Hawksmoor’s finest work is St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury (Engraved in No. 104 of our Journal); this is one of the 
most original, picturesque, and graceful steeples in the metropolis- 
St. Anne’s, Limehouse, is an inferior work, but it dsserves much 
more praise than has fallen to its share. “ With much that is 
incorrect,” says a judicious critic, “and very little that is posi- 
tively beautiful, its ensemble has an air of grandeur very fre- 
quntly missed where it seems to have been more studiously aimed 
at.” The main feature of the design is the fine tower, terminating in 
four angular turrets, with a more lofty one in the centre. These, and 
portions of the belfry, are original and picturesquely effective. Ata 
height of 130 feet is placed the clock, being the highest in or near the 
metropolis, not excepting St. Paul’s: it was put up by Messrs. Moore, 
in 1839: it is a splendid piece of mechanism, with four faces, each 13 
feet in diameter: the hours are struck on the great bell (38 cwt.), which 
bears the following inscription :— 

At proper times, my voice I’ll raise, 
And sound to my subscribers’ praise. 

There are only two bells in the tower. 

The interior has a fine organ, built by Richard Bridge, in 1741. Here 
is, also, a painted window, by Backler, of “the Sermon on the Mount.” 

The parish of St Anne was formerly a part of the ancient parish of 
Stepney, and was separated from it in 1729. 

The present venerable Rector of the parish (nearly 100!) is the Rev. 
J. Radcliffe; Perpetual Curate, Rev. R. Rawlins; Assistant Curate, 
Rev. J. Hillmer. 

Limehouse is a healthy parish; the mortality being less than in 
seventy-two districts of the metropolis, and less than the average of the 
metropolitan districts, 





MR. GALLY KNIGHT. 

In our Obituary of last week we recorded the death of this’ accomplished 
archzologist. We annex a Portrait of Mr. Knight, in travelling costume, from a 
private plate, engraved many years since. As a pendent, we quote the following 
from the Athenceum:— 

“‘ Mr. Henry Gally Knight was educated at Eton, where he had Mr. Milman, the 
poet and historian, for one of his schoolfellows. From thence he was moved, if 
we remember rightly, to Trinity College, Cambridge, a little before Lord Byron 
was admitted of Trinity from the school at Harrow. Smit with the thirst of 
travel, he visited in 1810-11, in company with the Hon. Frederick North and 
Mr. Fazakerly, the most interesting provinces of the Turkish Empire. Here he 
would appear to have renewed his acquaintance with Lord Byron; and, warmed 
with the spirit of the poet of ‘Childe Harold,’ conceived a. series of Eastern tales, 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the countries he had travelled through. 
Mr. Murray transmitted the manuscript of one of the tales to Lord Byron for his 
opinion, without, however, communicating the name of the author. ‘There are 
many beautiful passages in the tale you sent me,’ Lord Byron writes in reply, 
‘and an interesting story. It must have been written by some one who had been 
on the spot, and I wish him, and he deserves, success.’ Speaking of the Eastern 
tales in question, in a letter to Mr. Moore, Lord Byron writes: ‘He (Mr. Gally Knight) 
sent to me last summer, and I advised him to write one in each measure, without 
any intention at that time of doing the same thing. Since that, from a habit of 
writing in a fever, I have anticipated him in the variety of measures, but quite 
unintentionally.’ These tales—(‘ Ilderim,’ in four cantos ; ‘ Phrosyne,’ a Grecian 
tale ; and ‘ Alashtar,’ an Arabian tale ;)}—do not appear to have attracted any 
very great attention at the time. Lord Byron played upon ‘Iiderim,’ in verses 
to his friend like these— 

I read the ‘Christabel,’ 
Very well; 
I read the ‘ Missionary,’ 
Pretty— very; 
tried at ‘ Ilderim,’ 
em! 


— ne 
MR. GALLY KNIGHT, M.P. IN TRAVELLING COSTUME, 

As his circle of friends increased, curiosity carried his tales (his new Persian 
Tales, as they were called) into a fourth edition—and many years after ‘ Iiderim 
had been ‘ Ahem’d’ by Byron, he published a dramatic poem called ‘ Hannibal 
in Bithynia,’ conceived, he tells us, at Brusa, many years back, and only of late 
remodelled and retonched. He could not, however, disguise from himself that 
he had failed in achieving a reputation as a poet, and foreseeing the future fate of 
‘*Tiderim ’ and ‘ Alashtar’ (feeble attempts in the manner and measure of Byron,) 
he dropped the poet, and turned his attention to the study and origin of our Me- 
dixval Architecture. In 1831, he began his tour in Normandy. Resolving not 
merely to trust his own judgment, he engaged an architect by profession (Mr. 
Richard Hussey) to be his companion in the tour, ‘ that he might have,’ to use 
his own words, ‘the assistance of a practised eye to examine the con- 
struction of the buildings, and a practised hand to delineate their outline.’ He 
published, on his return, a small octavo volume, with plates, called ‘An Archi- 
tectural Tour in Normandy,’ exhibiting a conscientious and diligent endeavour to 
arrive at the truth, and considerable nicety of observation. His next work was ‘ The 
Normans in Sicily,’ a kind of sequel to his ‘ Architectural Tour in Normandy,’— 
a valuable work, for here he had again his architect by his side, sparing no ex- 
pense to arrive at truth. His next great work—and, unhappily, it has proved his last 
—was his ‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, from the time of Constantine to the 
Fifteenth Century,’ accompanied by a clever introduction (the work on which his 
fame will rest), and eighty-one lithochromatic plates, by Mr. Owen Jones. 
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CONVICT WARD. 


The subject of Prison Discipline, but more especially of Secondary Punishment, 
8 now occupying so large a share of the attention of the benevolent and humane, 
that we purpose to illustrate in our pages the general subject of Transportation, 
in the hope of fixing, by our graphic details, the attention of the reader upon the 
economy of this penal system. We commence with that branch of Secondary 
Punishment known in England as “the Hulks,” and contemplated merely as an 
intermediate establishment between the common gaols and the penal colonies, for 
prisoners sentenced to transportation ; though, in fact, in many cases, they prove 
a substitute for that punishment. 

Hulks, (Hulk, Datch ; hulc, Saxon, the body of a ship,) used as places of confine- 
ment and punishment for offences ; corresponds with the galea of the Italians, 
the galére of the French, and our own English word gailey. 

The plan of confining offenders on board hulks was first adopted in England 
in 1776 ; but so early was their management abused, that in 1778, it was inquired 
into by Parliament; and in 1785, reported to have singularly improved the prac- 
tice of villany. And, although several minor improvements have been made, 
from time to time, in the discipline pur- 
sued on board the hulks, we are led to 
conclude, from the various evidence 
given before Parliament on the subject, 
that no material change has been effected 
in the system. 

The stations at which hulks are main- 
tained in England are Portsmouth, Gos- 
port, Devonport, Chatham, Woolwich, 
and Deptford. We have selected the 
Warrior convict-hulk, stationed at Wool- 
wich, as a fair specimen of the several 
vessels ; and the large centre Engraving 
shows it to be not altogether an un- 
picturesque river-side object. 

There are in this ship three decks, 
or floors, called the upper, middle, and 
lower decks. They communicate by two 
large openings at the centre and in the 
foremost end; and, as these openings in 
each deck are placed above those in the 
deck below, they form a kind of tube, 
reaching from the hold to the atmosphere 
above. 

The main hatchways are all 4 feet 8 
inches square. The fore-hatchway, up- 
per deck, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 in- 
ches. Middle deck, 4 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches. Lower Deck, 4 feet 9 
inches by 4 feet 8 inches. The upper 
and middle decks also open into the 
chapel, at the after end of the pas- 
sages; this chapel being 42 feet wide, 
39 feet long, and 14 feet high.—(See the 
Engraving.) 

The habitable part of the upper deck 
is 84 feet long by 38 feet 6 inches wide; 
and is divided into two lateral portions by 
a central passage ; the inner boundary 
being a partition, consisting of iron bars 
reaching the full height of the deck. 
These are also called Galleries; and we 
have engraved one line of them. Each 
ward is subdivided by three transverse 
bulkheads of wood, forming eight classes, 
but not crossing the passage. 

Near the bow of the vessel are two 
small rooms appropriated to the sick, 
and an open space for the ladder and 
hatchways. There are four ports in this 
space that ventilate the passage. There 
is aroom in the after end of each ward, 
called the guards’ galley, in which fires 
are kept till nine in the evening. These 
also adjoin the chapel 

The prison on the middle deck is 79 feet 
6 inches long, by 45 feet wide. There 
are seven ports on each side, four bulk- 
heads, and, in all, ten classes; and the 
dividing passage opens into the chapel. 
Two small rooms are set apart as work- 
shops; they have two ports, and four large hawse-holes, and open into the space 
forward. The clear space for the ladder and hatchways \s 19 feet 6 inches. 

On the lower deck, the prison is 115 feet 6 inches long, by 43 feet 6 inches 
wide ; number of ports, fifteen on each side, varying in size, and all smaller than 
the portsabove. The bulk-heads are six, forming fourteen classes. Width ofthe 
passage, six feet. The space left forward is twelve feet, with four hawse-holes 
opening into it. From the after bulk-head to the stern-ports, is a space occupied 
by the dark cells and store-rooms, leaving the passage free. 

The floating prison is rated to hold 600 men. Of these 124 are disposed on the 
top deck ; 192 on the middle deck ; 284 on the lower deck ; and this is effected 
without crowding. 

Beneath the lower deck is the hold, a large, and almost unoccupied space, di- 
vided into store-rooms, divided by a passage. The openings from the hold are— 
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1. The Main-hatch. 2. The Fore-scuttle. 3. The After-scuttle. 4. A small 
scuttle in one of the classes. 

The discipline and employment ot the Convicts may be thus briefly de- 
tailed— 

On board each hulk, a book is kept by the Overseer, in which are entered the 
names of all convicts ; and, on the first Sunday of every quarter, they are mus- 
tered, and the character of each convict, for the previous three months, is marked 
against his name, as follows :—v. g. very good; g. good; in. indifferent; 5. bad; 
v. b. very bad. 

The convicts, after they are classed, are kept in separate compartments on 
board the ship, and are not allowed to mix with any other class than that to 
which they belong, after the hours of daily labour. Every prisoner is required 
to serve two years certain as a period of punishment without any reserve earnings, 
and after that time is eligible to commence a period of probation, which inva- 
riably commences when the prisoner has mustered eight times, i. e., two years, 
either good, or very good. This and his subsequent character determine the 
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duration of his period of probation. On his entering "this, his reserve earnings 
commence, and continue until his ultimate liberation, subject, however, to be 
withheld for misconduct. 

The cells throughout the hulk are nnmbered consecutively, beginning from the 
lower deck upwards ; and prisoners of the worst character, or during their period 
of punishment, are classed in the lower deck, and rise upwards as they progress 
in character, from ths lower to the middle, and from the middle to the upper 
deck ; so that the highest number, containing the men of best character, is on 
the upper deck. 

Whenever any convicts are allowed to earn a recompense from their labour, 
one-third of the earnings, that is, one penny per diem, is expended for them in 
the purchase of bread and vegetables, but on no account is any convict allowed 
to have money in his own possession; and such reserved earnings is only given 
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to convicts who have passed two years of their sentence, and not misconducted 
themselves. 

In cases of convicts’ misbehaviour, mild and persuasive means of correction are 
first tried ; if such fail, the punishments are reduction of allowance of provi- 
sions, or confinement in a dark cell with no other food than bread and water, for 
not more than seven days; or by mulcting earnings; or moderate whipping, 
which, in any case, is not allowed to exceed twenty-four stripes. 

“ The overseer or officer in command is required to make a minute in the oc- 
currence-book of the name of the convict, the name of the complainant, the na- 
ture of the crime, and the punishment inflicted. No convict is allowed to go 
without an iron upon one or both legs; and those employed on board are locked 
up and clothed in the same manner as those employed in the yards. An over- 
seer is required to be on the watch all night in the dormitories. Chaplains are 
appointed in connection with the different vessels, who are required, besides read- 
ing prayers and preaching on the Sabbath and the holidays of the Established 
Church, to attend to the religious wants of the prisoners individually, to distribute 
according to their discretion the books or 
tracts provided for the use of the pri- 
souers, and to take a general superin 
tendence of the schools for their in- 
struction. A surgeon is employed in 
connection with the vessels, who is re- 
quired to attend to the health of the con- 
victs, inspect their provisions occasion- 
ally, and see that the wards are properly 
ventilated. The employments of the con- 
victs consist of shipbuilding and painting, 
carrying timber for this purpose, in re- 
moving chain-moorings, in cleansing the 
rivers on which they are emplo ed, and 
in different descriptions of hard labour, 
and a limited number in keeping the vese 
sels clean, preparing the food of the con- 
victs generally, and making and repair- 
ing their clothes. Their periods of labour 
are from eight to nine hours and a half 
hour daily, according to the seasons of 
the year. 

“The total expense per man in the 
hulks in England is £18 12s. lid. The 
average valne of labour per man is esti- 
mated at £10 18s. 9d., making the aver- 
age annual expense per man £7 I[4s. 2d. 
The total cost per boy in the hulks is 
£13 5s. 63d. The value of the labour 
performed by the prisoners in the hulks 
of Bermuda is so great as to leave an 
estimated annual profit for each of 
£13 3s. 6d.” 

If to these details, we add the follow- 
ing “Daily Routine” on the 

Warrior, he reader may form a toler- 
ably correct tidea of the Economy of the 
Hulks :— 

5 a.m. “All Hands” are called by the 
officers on watch ; sufficient time being 
allowed to dress, and lash hammocks; 
the wards are then unlocked, and pri- 
soners passed under the forecastle, in 
regulated numbers, to wash—troughs 
being there permanently fixed, and sup- 
plied with fresh water for that purpose. 
They then re-enter their respective 
wards, and return with their hammocks, 
which are stowed in appropriate places, 
ranged along side the main deck, and 
constructed so as to admit of free venti- 
lation. Breakfast is now served, under 
the immediate superintendence of the 
steward and officers, and the empty 
vessels returned to the galley, and washed 
by two prisoners, appointed as “ Inspec- 
tors” of Weights and Provisions for the 
day. Athorough cleansing of the ship, 
including decks, poop, and forecastle 
next takes place, at which prisoners 
continue employed until 

7 30 a... When a general muster is taken, and “‘ All Hands” are summoned to 
labour in Dockyard, at the various duties assigned them, in divisions, each super- 
intended by a guard connected with the establishment, who is responsible for 
their conduct and safety when on shore. 

Noon. Prisoners return on board to dinner, being allowed one hour: a portion 
of which time is daily devoted to a minute examination of bedding and clothing, 
under the inspection of officers alternately appointed. 

ip.M. Dockyard duties are again resumed, and continued until 

5 30 F.M., When the labours on shore close for the day, and prisoners are 
received on board ; washed; and mustered, to ascertain that “All is Right.” 

Suppers are forthwith served; at the conclusion of which the men are again 
employed cleaning the interior of the ship, and the various utensils used by them 
during the day, until 
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8 p.m. At which hour thir duties finally close; hammocks are handed into 
wards, and unlashed; muster is again taken; and “ All Hands” retire to rest. 

9P.m. An appointed officer visits the decks, examines the lights, bolts, and 
locks of each ward; interrogates the guard on duty as to the observance of 
general silence; and reports “all safe and secure” to “ Officer in Command.” 
Should any prisoner complain of indisposition previous to mustering for labour, 
he is retained on board, and ordered tothe “Sick Ward,” awaiting the arrival of 
the surgeon, who daily visits the ship. 

Divine service is performed inthe Chapel every sabbath ; and evening prayers 
are read every Thursday by the Chaplain. 

Prayers and portions of Scripture are also read in the respective Wards daily 
during the week ; and a schoolmaster is appointed to instruct those prisoners 
who cannot read, every Monday and Friday evening. They are visited by the 
Chaplain, who notes the progress each prisoner makes in reading, spelling, and 
catechism. 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpary, Feb. 22.—Quinquagesima (Shrose) Sunday. 
Monpay, 23.—Sir Joshua Reynolds died, 1792. 

TurEsDay, 24.—Shrove Tuesday—St. Matthias, 
Wepbnespay, 25.—Ash Wednesday—The first day in Lent. 
Tuurspay, 26.—J. P. Kemble died, 1823. 

Fripay, 27.—Day increased 10h. 42m. 

SaTurDay, 28.—Mars sets at 11h. 45m. p.m. 





HIecH WATER at London-bridge, for the Week ending February 28. 


Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | . Friday. | Saturday. 
| M. A 


“ A. . A. M. A. M. A. . 
.m.} h. m.| h. m.| h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| h. m.] h, me} h. m.| h. m.| h. m. 
22,1 47,2 11] 2 34)2 57,3 19/3 40;4 1 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“J, R. W.,” Cambridge.—The Series of Illustrations has not been altogether 
abandoned. 

“J. 8. L.,” Bristol, will be entitled to the large View of Dublin. 

** Lector,” Macclesfield.—The stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, (certain lands 
in Bucks), is a nominal Government office, by accepting which a Member of Par- 
liament vacates his seat. We have more than once explained this official fiction ; 
so that our Correspondent must be Lector Lentus. 

“ H. H. D.’—The charge for our Journal is 26s. per annum, if paid in advance. 

“Q, ¥."—A Tailor at the West End of the Town is, doubtless, the best authority on 
the liveries of our day. 

“¢C. W. C.” has been replied to by post. 

“ M. N.,” Bradford, should read closely the newspapers of the day, or the Memoirs 
of Popular Portraits in the *‘ Illustrated London News,” to obtain information 
respecting “ the leading men of the day.” 

“J. H. P.,” Brentwood.—Declined. 

** Fanny,” and “ Scipio.” —The price of a Marriage License is £5 5s. 

“ Un Etudiant Frangais,” Glasgow, should address a note to Messrs. Nutt and Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, Fleet-street. 

“C. Z.,”” Hoxton.—The lines will not suit. 

“ R, F.”’—In the order of ductility of the Metals, Gold is first ; then, silver, platinum, 
iron, &c. Gold has been drawn into a wire 1-4600th of an inch in diameter. 

“G. D.,” Ventnor.—The advertisement in question announces a new periodical, St. 
Lawrence Church, Ventnor, has been enlarged to 30/t. by 12ft. 

“ Aboukir,” Nantwich, is thanked. 

“ Adolescens” is recommended to consult a work on “The Fossil Fuel of Great 
Britain; or the article “ Coal,” in any late Cyclopedia. 

“J. R.,” City. —Divinity. 

“C. P.,” Congleton.—* Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion” is the best work of its 
class. 

“ Lady E. P.”—Berthes are just as much worn, of the same material as the dress. 
One pianoforte manufacturer is just as good as the other of the two names 
specified. 

“ Inquisitor.’— We cannot undertake to answer legal questions, particularly those 
relating to Railvays. 

“ 4. W.—a Subscriber,” London.—Lists of all the Foreign Newspapers, with their 
circulation, may be had of Messrs. Cowie, near the Post Office. 

The Correspondent who has sent us a letter from Brazil, is informed that we never 
publish any news, without knowing from whom it comes. 

“G. 7.,” Exeter, is thanked ; but, most of the article sent has already appeared in 
our columns. 

“ Margaret.”—The Reform Club-house was built by Mr. Barry: it is a clever 
adaptation from the Farnese Palace, at Rome. 

“ M. Saul.”—The old print shall be returned, if our Correspondent will send his full 
address. 

** No Astronomer,” Romsey.—Thanks; but, we have not room. 

“ 0. P.”’—The legality of the charge may be ascertained by application at the Gene- 
ral Post Office. 

“4 Lady-Lover of Antiquities.”—The British Archeological Association meet at the 
Western Institution, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 

“* Celebs.’ —** Haydon’s Lectures on Painting,” 14s. 

“ A Regular Subscriber” is referred to the Astronomical Maps, &c., published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society. 

“ Columbus,” Gateshead, will find the Valentine Custom explained in ‘‘ Sharpe’s 
London Magazine” for the present month. 

“ A Fantastical Duke.”’--We really have not time for such antiquarian searches as 
replies to our Correspondent would occupy. 

“R. 7. M.,” Belfast.—Fortune on the Funds. 

“ Enthusiasta.”—Mr. Moore, the poet, resides at Sloperton Cottage, Wilts. 

** Exeter.””—Only in particular cases. 

* Hoddesdon.” —The Art-Union does not receive paintings for exhibition. 

* A Subscriber,” Liverpool.—A bill falling due on a Sunday is presented for pay- 
ment on Saturday. 

“ 4 Widow,” Weilchpool, is recommended to apply to an Army Agent. 

“ H. A.,” Liverpool.— We cannot answer for the promises. 

“ E.R. 8.,” Lyme Regis.—Ghent is pronounced, on the Continent, like the plural 
gants (gloves), having furnished a curious double entendre, by its pronunciation 
in this sense, for one of the revolutionary songs of France. 

“ W. W.” will find the title ““ Esquire” explained in our last volume. 

“ Aldi.”—Messrs. Jones and Co., Opticians, reside nearly opposite Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn. 

“ Chew.”—The Niagara story is a “ Jonathan.” 

“ B. ¥.,” Beds.— We are not in possession of the names, or would oblige our Cor- 
respondent. 

“ 4 Subscriber.”—Comme le vent—like the wind. 

We have not room for the “ Lines to C.D.” 

« 4. G.”—An ill-natured report has been in circulation respecting the affairs of 
Moses and Son. Weare assured that there is not the slightest foundation for the 
statement, and that the concern is in a prosperous condition. 

“R.A. K. £.”— Bourns’s Treatise on Engineering,” lately published. 

**A Two Years’ Subscriber.”—The best translation of Ovid into English verse is 
“ Ovid's Metamorphosis, in Fifteen Books, translated by the Most Eminent 
Hands,” London, 1717, folio; of which there have been many reprints. We have 
not space to enumerate the Works of Thomas Hobbes. 

“A Constant Reader,” Shaftesbury, may obtain the “ South Australian Journal” 
of Simmonds and Clowes, Colonial Agents, Cornhiil. 

“J.C.,” Coleraine, should write to the Money Order Office. 

«A Constant Subscriber,” Lynn.—‘ The Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts” is pub- 
lished by Mr. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 

“ Peveril” is correct in his surmise. 

“* M. A.”—Anon. 

“ H.G.,” Exeter.—The Festival of St. Valentine originated in the ancient Roman 
Seast in honour of Juno, when the names of young women were put into a bor, 
Srom which they were drawn by the men, as chance directed. The custom of 
choosing Valentines was a sport in the houses of the English gentry as early as the 
year 1476. 

“4.Z”—We have not room for the Warwick Legend. 
by William Mackenzie. 

** Philomathesis.” —The author of “* The Sexagenarian” was the Rev. Mr. Beloe, a 
prebendary of St. Paul's, &c.; published in 1818. 

“J.C.,” New Road, and “ A Constant Subscriber,” Worthing, may best obtain the 
information by writing to the Secretaries of the Railway Companies. 

“W.J..” St. Leonard’s.—One of Inskipp’s masterly pictures will be engraved, 
probably, in our next. 

INELIGIBLE.—“ Song of the Shepherdess.” 


[From the pressure of important news, we are compelled to defer Answers to 
mauy Correspondents till next week.] 


“* The Man of Feeling” is 
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Tue advocates of a moral improvement find it difficult enough 
to advance it when they are met simply by the indifference of the 
mass of the public to anything that does not immediately touch 
their interests ; that difficulty is increased during periods of great 
excitement upon some social and material question, which through 
years of violent agitation has not only created strong parties for 
and against it, but has brought those parties themselves to a crisis. 
Nearly all the energy which we have to bestow on public affairs is 
then absorbed by the great topic of the day ; we then attend to 
nothing else ; uo voice that speaks of anything but.the engrossing 
subject of discourse can be made audible through the noise of the 
tempest ; if it does pierce through it at intervals, it is weak and 
faint, and runs great risk of not being listened to. Society is often 
afflicted with the malady. described by Falstaff, as the disease-of 
not marking, when:the subject matter of the lesson is the reverse 

f pleasant or flattering. The “old Lord of the Council,” who 





“spike very wisely—and in the street too,” was but a type 
of all public advisers, who lecture society on its short eomings 
and wrong doings; “he spake very wisely yet I regarded 
him not ;” the following of good advice seems as much beyond the 
strength of the community at large, as of the fat knight in whom 
Shakspeare has embodied so many general failings. 

But the conscience of the most hardened is liable to some com- 
punctious visitings, and by dint of coutinual reiteration, and the 
somewhat terrible exhibitions we have had of the consequences of 
neglect, society is beginning to awaken to the necessity of dealing 
with that mass of youthful ignorance and destitution which is 
always hovering on the threshold of the prison, with no hand to 
lead it away from the fatal vicinity, but many ready to drive or 
seduce it within the portals of crime, from whence once passed there 
is no returning. In a great city: like London—we should rather 
call it a nation, for it is rapidly growing into one—there will always 
be an immense amount of poverty, and with it ignorance ; no 
arrangements that can be made will remove these human evils. 
But that is not a reason why we should make no effort to lessen 
them ; it is folly to ignore their existence, and shut our eyes to 
their results. If we wished to do so, they will not suffer it ; they 
will intrude their ghastly presence into the midst of prosperity and 
splendour. They are unwelcome and repulsive guests, but they 
come, and as they cannot be crushed, must be dealt with in another 
manner. 

From several, and from distinct authorities, we have recently 
heard frequent complaints of the want of some means of arresting 
juvenile crimes, that should not place it on the same level, or con- 
found it with old and hardened depravity. The police-oflices 
abound with cases, in which it would be very possible to rescue the 
criminal at the first step upon the downward path ; but, at present 
there is nothing provided for, save the punishment that, in nine 
cases out of ten, turns the offender loose on society with all that 
was bad in him confirmed and sharpened, and the little good that 
might have existed utterly destroyed. The few attempts that have 
been made have answered sufficiently to warrant their being multi- 
plied and extended. But, unfortunately, the qualification for ad- 
mission to the few reformatory establishments we possess, must be 
the perpetration of actual crime. Thus, in the prison at Parkhurst, 
only those boys are received who have undergone sentence of 
transportation. For minor offenders there is nothing but the com- 
mon gaol—in which no reformation is to be expected, no teaching, 
save that of greater expertness in crime is possible. A defect in 
our arrangements on this subject manifestly exists and should be 
supplied as soon as possible. We are glad to see some prospect of 
this being done ; attention has at least been drawn to the question, 
and this, at such a time as the present, is no small advantage 
gained. The City authorities, the Bishop of London, and more 
than one legal functionary are engaged upon it, and we have no 
no doubt something beneficial will be the consequence of their ex- 
ertions, if at all seconded by the public. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND THE ELECTORS OF 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The following remarkable letter has been addressed by the Duke of Newcastle 
to the inhabitants of South Nottinghamshire :— 

“ Clumber, Feb. 17, 1846. 

«“ Gentlemen—lIn addressing you on the present occasion, I am quite aware of 
the nnusualness of the proceeding. For the last ten days I have noticed what 
has been passing in our country with indescribable pain and annoyance. It seems 
to me that the time has more than arrived when a period ought to be put to the 
discord which now agitates us. I deeply lament that any member of my family 
should be the cause of this most unnecessary agitation. I have most deeply to 
lament it fur still more serious reasons than because it creates odious quarrels, 
feverish convulsions, expense, and extreme inconvenience among yourselves. 

* Lord Lincoln has been the deluded victim of bad counsel, and in no instance 
more conspicuously than in the course which he has pursued upon the present 
occasion 

“ Under this influence he has been induced to accept an inferior office, that his 
seat may be vacated, and a desperate experiment attempted. He suddenly ap- 
peared among you before you could be aware of the transaction. He does this, 
as he tells you, that he may make an appeal from the Protection meeting to the 
whole constituency. By this surprise he has been enabled to ascertain the undis- 
guised and almost universal feelings and opinions of this important county. 

“ Doubtless it was expected that the constituency would be found to possess 
easy conseiences, and that the public voice would be raised in favour of Free 
Trade, and the other newly disclosed enormities of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment, although we have neither asked for nor desire Free Trade nor any 
other vicious and revolutionary system. But why should any one from authority 
be sent as a Government emissary to force upon us opinions which we hate, 
and the country hates and deprecates with indignant hostility—and why 
should any one fortified with Government means, presume to operate 
the disgraceful seductions which are said to be used upon this lamentable occa- 
sion—and why are you to be drilled into the adoption of the ruinous principles 
and fatal doctrines at which you now naturally shudder and recoil? Our worthy 
farmers are sturdy and clear-sighted, and your phalanx is not to be broken by 
bold axioms, artful assertions, or any other evil appliances. 

“ Still, however, the move has been made; and although we may justly con- 
demn it as a very great mistake, there may be some shadow of pretence for it, if 
it were intended by the experiment to test the public opinion. 
that it has been in a course of most diligent trial for ten days, that the fullest 
proof has been elicited, and the result known to be totally adverse to the new 
doctrines, and unsuccessful to the deceived advocate of them, in the sincerity of 
my heart, and as a member of the eonstituency, I suggest to Lord Lincoln the 
propriety of withdrawing from an useless, and, to all, most painful struggle 
against a long-tried and approved principle and policy, and at once to restore 
tranquillity to the county, and the undisturbed possession of its unquestionable 
convictions. 

“In the anxious hope that this address may meet with your approval, and that 
the appeal may not be made in vain, 

“T remain, Gentlemen, 
“Your sincere and faithful servant, 
“* NEWCASTLE.” 





THE QUEEN’s VisiT To Paxis.—A letter from Paris of Wednesday, says :— 
“There can be no longer any doubt of the intended visit of Queen Victoria. 
Apartments have been prepared for her at the Tuileries and at Neuilly. At each 
place she will have a state bed-room, fitted up in the most splendid style. It is 
said that towards the end of May, or early in June, the Duke and Duchess de 
Nemours will go to London, and will accompany the Queen to France. Active 
preparations are going on also at the Hotel de Ville for a banquet and ball on the 
occasion of her visit. 

We understand that the Duke of Richmond is to hold the proxy of the Earl of 
Kinnoul, in the House of Lords. : 

Mr. Thomas Moore, the poet, has been placed in mourning by the demise of 
his last surviving sister, Miss Moore, in Lower Bagot-street, Dublin, on Saturday 
last. 

REPORTED DEATH OF MADAME CasTELLAN.——We have much pleasure in con- 
tradicting the report of the death of this artiste. M. Castellan, her father, ina 
letter from Paris, dated the 18th instant, states that he has received a letter in 
her own hand, from St. Petersburg, February 6, mentioning her re-appearance at 
the theatre, after a slight indisposition, which had no doubt given rise to the re- 
ports that were transmitted to London of his daughter’s decease. 

LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 

The latest Paris papers, with the exception of some additional accounts from 
Algiers, possess little interest. The most sinister reports were in circulation at 
Paris, respecting the state of the army in that colony. By an order of the day, 
issued by the Minister of War, each of the infautry regiments forming the garri- 
son of Paris is called upon to furnish 60 volunteers for recruiting the infantry of 
the army of Africa. Marshal Bugeaud has demanded large reinforcements, and 
the population of the city of Algiers are in a state of the greatest anxiety, owing 
to the want of troops and a threatened attack trom Abd-el-Kader. The Akbar, of 
the 12th instant, cautioned the inhabitants from venturing in the direction 
of Fondeuck, a place within three hours’ march of Algiers, where it was reported 
the Emir had made his appearance. ‘The cavalry of the civic guard had 
been called upon to escort a convoy of proyisiuns, as very few soldiers remained 


| in the town. The postscript of a letter says:—‘ The rest of the military con- 


victs have just marched out with arms and baggage. We have not a soldier in the 
place. The agitation is general. The cause of the alarm, however, is evidently ex- 
aggerated. Algiers has nothing to fear; but our military operations wear 
an unfavourable aspect.” The accounts from Berne also caused anxiety at 
Paris. <A letter from that city, dated the 15th instant, contains the following 
paragraph :-—‘“ The declaration of sixty-one members of the Grand Council. 
ugainst the opinion expressed by nine members of the Executive Council, that 
the nomination of a council of the revision of the Constitution would be, not 
only a violation of the Constitution, but must lead to most disastrous results, 
has produced a vast sensation in the public mind.” . 

he West India Mail has arrived by the Zay steamer. The papers contain very 
little oftinterest. ‘The dates are from Cuba, Jan. 18th ; Demerara, 19th ; Tobago, 
20th ; Trinidad, 20th ; Jamaica, 23rd, Jacmel, 25th; Barbadoes, 25th ; Grenada, 


Now, however, / 





26th ; Martinique, 27th; Antigua, 28th; Puerto Rico, 28th; Tortola, 29th; and 
St. Thomas, 31st. The traffic on the Kingston and Spani-h Town Railway was 
progressively increasing, and appears likely greatly to exceed the antici- 
patious of the projectors. No accident or interruption whatever had occurred. 
In Jamaica the crops on the south side of the island had suffered from dry wea- 
ther, On the north side the seasons had been more propitious, and a correspond- 
ing result was expected. The resignation of Sir Robert Peel had caused some 
sensation, and the West Indians are rather alarmed at the prospect of an early 
adoption of free trade measures. 








LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


CURIOUS ACTION AGAINST EARL FERRERS FOR BREACH OF 
PROMISE OF MARRIAGE, 


The Court of QuEEN’s BeNcH has been occupied several days with an action 

brought by a Miss Smith against Earl Ferrers for breaeh of promise of marriage. 

r. Symons, in opening the pleadings, said the plaintiff was Miss Mary Eliza 
Smith, and the defendant Washington Earl Ferrers, and the action was bronght 
to recover compensation in damages for a breach of promise of marriage which 
he (defendant) had made to the plaintiff, since whieh promise he had married one 
Isabella Chichester. To this declaration the defendant had pleaded, first, that he 
had never promised ; and next, that he was not of age at the time when the 
alleged promise was'made. To which the plaintiff replied, that the promise was 
repeated after the defendant Came of age. 

The Solicitor-General said the case of the young lady on whose behalf it now 
became his duty to address them, was one that he was sure would excite the 
deepest interest in their minds, and to which the Jury would pay the deepest 
attention. The plaintiff is now about twenty-one years of age, but at the period 
to which he should presently have to call the attention of the Jury she was not 
more than seventeen. The defendant was a nobleman of very considerable 
landed possessions in Leicestershire and some other counties. He was very 
young, having but very recently attained his majority. “His grandfather, th. late 
earl, died in the month of October, 1842. He was placed at an early age under 
the care of a gentleman who had charge of his edncation, with whom he re- 


} mained until the year 1840, at which period he went abroad, and was absent 


from this country for about two years, and since that: period he had resided 
partly in London’and partly on one of his estates in the country, either at 
Chart:ey Castle or Staunton Harold. ‘The plaintiff, Miss Smith, was the daughter 
of Mr. Smith, a gentleman of respectability, residing at Austrey, in War- 
wickshire. He was a person of very moderate means, but of unblemished cha- 
racter and very well connected. Her mother was also of a good family, waich 
was distantly related to that of the noble defendant. The plaintiff resided with 
her father, at Austrey, in Warwickshire, from the year 1839. The defendant, 
who was then Lord Tamworth, shortly after that period attracted her attention, 
At first he merely spoke to her on ordinary topics, but gra iually a degree of in- 
timacy grew up between them, which led to a correspondence. The defendant, 
soon after this, went abroad. ‘The plaintiff was a young lady of considerable per- 
sonal attractions, and had received a very liberal education, and the defendant 
had succeeded in gaining her affections by the strongest professions of unalterable 
love and attachment, and their attachment at one time appeared to be mutual. 
That state of things continued until the period when the defendant went abroad. 
All this, however, could not fail to attract the attention of the young iady’s 
parents, and they accordingly spoke to her upon the subject. He (the Solicitor- 
General) was not at liberty to state to the Jury what passed betweea them on 
that occasion ; but the result was, that, inthe minds of the plaintiff’s parents, 
some degree of suspicion was raised as to the intention of the defendant, and 
which was partly excited by the great ditference between his rank and station in 
society and that of their daughter, and they, in fact, seemed to have a kind of 
gloomy foreboding of that which had since happened, and they could hardly ven- 
ture to hope that the acquaintance which had commened between the de- 
fendant and their daughter would have a favourable termination. She was 
sent to school, and after that to France. The defendant returned to this country 
in the year 1842, and took up his abode at Chartley Castle, and then the cor- 
respondence between him and the plaintiff was renewed, and he proposed in one 
of his letters that their union should take place in the following April; but the 
period was postponed until July or August, and shortly before that period the 
plaintiff provided a bridal dress, the wedding cake, and, in fact, all the ustial 
preparations were made for the approaching nuptials. It was not until the mid- 
die of July that the plaintiff was, unfortunately for her peace of mind, awakened 
from the dream in which she had formerly indulged, by reading in one of the 
daily newspapers an account of the marriage of the defendant. In calling the 
attention of the Jury to the correspondence that had taken place between the 
parties, and the circumstances under which plaintiff's future prospects in life had 
been cruelly sacrificed, and her peace of mind destroyed, he would not make any 
comments on the letters of the defendant, but would leave the Jury to form their 
opinion. He would merely observe, that nearly all the letters of the defendant to 
her were written on little bits and scraps of paper, in some of which the hand- 
writing was scarcely legible. Some of the earlier ones were lost, but the later 
ones had increased in fervency and in length also. (A laugh.) The learned coun- 
sel then proceeded to read some of the letters of the defendant to the plaintiff. 
One of them commenced, “ If wishes would transport me to you, there would 
be no need of my writing; but I have been detained here longer than I 
expected. I have been advised not to take my seat at present.” The letter 
alluded to some political matters, and the writer said his friends condemned 
the measures of Sir Robert Peel. (The Solicitor-General here remarked that 
many persons would suppose the letter was of a much later date, which 
caused roars of laughter.) The letter contained not only a promise of mar- 
riage, but appointed a time for the performance of the ceremony. The de- 
fendant concluded :—** You are my only hope. A palace would not be a home to 
me without your presence. You are allin alltome. I beg of you to take par- 
ticular care of your health, and be sure you change your shoes after you have 
been out walking. When I last saw you you looked sad; but, believe me, there 
are many bright and happy days yet in storefor us. I am thinking of the period 
when you will be my wite, and I shall retrench my expenses until after our mar- 
riage. I prize you above all earthly dDeings.” The next letter of the defendant 
coutained these expressions :—‘ I highly prize the handkerchief which you have 
sentme. You cannot conceive how anxious I am about you. I hope you will be 
all right by May, for then, you know, you will be mine. Take care of your pre- 
cious self.” In another letter the defeudant said :—* Best and most beloved of 
women, whom I have chosen for my future wife, my only love, how much I prize 
you.” It was about this period that the defendant wrote a letter to the plaintiff’s 
father, and one to her, in which he alluded to his having lost £5000 by gambling ; 
and he afterwards wrote one to the plaintiff, in which he complained that she did 
not dress quite so well as he wished, and requested that she would purchase some 
new dresses, and consider them as presents from himself, promising to repay her 
the price of them the next time they met, but not one shilling of that money had 
since been forthcoming. Unhappily for the plaintiff, she was actuated by that 
feeling of shame which might easily be accounted for in a young woman in her 
situation, when courted by a person of the defendant’s rank, and she did not like 
to make her parents acquainied with the fact that she had purchased articles on 
her own credit which her wealthy lover had not the means of paying for; and, 
therefore, although she could not conceal from them the circumstance that she 
was possessed of the articles, yet she did not inform them that she had purchased 
them on her own credit; but, at length, the parties from whom she had pur- 
chased these articles became clamorous for their money, and that caused the 
deepest anxiety and misery to the plaintiff, who concealed the fact from her 
parents as long as she possibly could. About this time she received a letter from 
the defendant on the sutject, begging her to calm her apprehensions, and stating 
that he would lose no time in coming down and settling the bills; but he failed 
in doing so, and the result was that she was compelled to tell her father the 
whole truth. Such a communication, of course, greatly increased the uneasiness 
of her parents, and her father, accordingly, wrote to the defendant, inquiring 
what his intentions were as to his daughter, and when he intended marrying her ? 
to which the defendant wrote an answer, stating that he was willing and anxious 
to pay the debts which the plaintiff had contracted ; and he was grieved that any 
indiscretion on his part had caused any pain to his dear Mary. But, the money 
not being forthcoming, the plaintiff’s grandfather was compelled to advance it, 
in order to release her from her difficulties. In a letter of the defendant, written 
subsequently to ali this, to the plaintiff, he said—‘* Our wedding will be quite a 
surprise to the people at Austrey. As soon as I come home, I shall 
have great pleasure to reimburse your grandfather the whole of the 
money which he has advanced. I hope that nothing will delay our mar- 
riage—the sooner it takes place the better. You are solemnly pledged to me, 
and you cannot break that pledge: you must be mine.” About this time 
there appeared in the public papers some allusions to the probable marriage of 
the defendant, and he wrote to the plaintiff requesting their nuptials might be 
postponed for one or two months, and by that time he expressed a hope that her 
health would be re-established. He begged her also to tell the waiting-woman 
whom she had engaged that her services would be required in August. This 
postponement of the marriage increased the alarm and anxiety which had pre- 
viously existed in the mind of plaintiff's father, and he wrote to the defendant on 
the subject, who returned an answer, saying, “‘I have long taken an interest in 
your daughter, and now I openly ask her of you for my wife. I will see you 
shortly about our marriage.” The learned counsel then alluded to the shock 
which the plaintiffs feelings and her family sustained when they heard of the 
defendart’s marriage through the medium of the public papers. In support of 
the plaintiff’s case he said he should call witnesses who would prove that the 
defendant had frequently met the plaintiff—that the letters clearly proved a pro- 
mise of marriage on his part After commenting on the defence set up, the 
learned gentleman said he should call witnesses to prove the authenticity of the 
letters which he had produced, and expressed his conviction that the Jury would 
return a verdict in favour of the plaintiff, and with ample damages. The learned 
counsel, at the conclusion of his address handed in the letters from which he had 
previously read the above extracts. They were read at length. They were writ- 
ten in incoherent and discursive terms, and in not very grammatical language. 
The greater portion of their contents related to ordinary occurrences in which 
the defendant was concerned, and contained comments upon various individuals. 
In several of them, however, the defendant expressed a great desire to be united 
to Miss Smith, and the marriage was continually spoken of 

The Solicitor-General then called a number of witnesses, with a view to prove 
his statement. 

The evidence given by the first witness was remarkable. He was the Rev. 
Edward Francis Arden, a clergyman of the Established Church, who stated that 
he was formerly chaplain to Earl Ferrers. Has known his Lordship several years. 
Was appointed his chaplain in the year 1842. Had previously been chaplain to 
the late Earl. Their intimacy continued up to the time when his Lordship went 
abroad, and was renewed on his return. Witness ceased tu be his Lordship’s 
chaplain in the month of May, 1844. Lord Ferrers had a seat at Chartley, and 
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F its, | Guardi i i y have their own to think of, 
at Ste rold. F req ort ities <nowing his habits, | Guardians you have had—they may still advise you, but they have their own to think of, 
another at Staunton Harold. Had frequent opportunities of knowing » | sett childzens-you, my frequent, chough the only, one whom / ¢annot help but love; though 


style of conversation and handwriting. His education was rather imperfect. Had | ; 
been sown several letters said to have been written by his Lordship, and asked | 

if he thought they were in his hand-writing. A great many letters were here 
handed to the witness, who said he believed each of them were in the hand- 
writing of his Lordship. They were addressed to the plaintiff. Had seen his 


Lordship disguise himself by wearing a wig and tying a handkerchief over his hat. | and as an English woman do I love you, think of you. They say that the blood of a Ferrers 
He often went ont at night disguised as one of the toll-gate breakers. Had seen | 4s not good, and that the generations of the Shirleys have mostly been men of ignoble minds, 


his Lordship wear a ring very much like the one produced. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General—Witness had also disguised himself 
sometimes, by wearing his shirt outside and over his clothes. Had gone out in 
that disguise—the disguise was merely for a “lark.” His Lordship, once, when 
witness was asleep on the sofa, marked his upper lip with a piece of burnt cork, 
which made him look as if he wore moustachios. Did not wear moustachios 
that was a little household affair which nobody else had anything to do with. 
Thought his Lordship had a right to do what he pleased with him in his own 
apartments. The putting on disguises was merely a bit of a school-boy lark. 
Witness was not a boy at the time. Is now thirty-seven years of age. There had 
been a great chat in the village about him, but that was all humbug—people in 
the country places would chatter. They would chat about him (the Attorney- 
General) if he lived there. " 

Mr. Justice Wightman here cautioned the witness to be more circumspect in 
the manner of giving his evidence. ) 

If they said he was in the habit of being intoxicated, they said that which was 
not true. Was not dismissed from his ministry. Had been to Chartley Castle 
since he left. 

On the second day, the witnesses examined were Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the 
parents of the plaintiff, and Ann, a younger daughter, about thirteen years of 
age. The scope of their evidence was to identify the letters as in the hand- 
writing of the noble defendant, and to endeavour to prove, by a variety of circum- 
stances, the matters to which they bore reference. 

The case was resumed on Tuesday (the third day), when further evidence 
was given on the subject of the letters; and the case on the part of the plaintiff 
w s closed. 

The Attorney-General then addressed the Jury on the part of the defendant. 
The learned counsel said: It now became his duty to address the Jury on the 
part of the defendant in this most extraordinary case—the most extraordinary 
that had ever occurred within his experience, and which wonld require at their 
hands the most patient and careful attention. What had at present passed must, 
in a great degree, have been altogether unintelligible to them, and wrapt in com- 
plete mystery, and some of the facts which he had elicited on the cross-examina- 
tion of the plaintiff's witnesses might have appeared to the Jury as adverse to 
the case of his client. But he would promise them that, if they would only re- 
strain their curiosity for a short period, he would explain everything to their 
entire satisfaction. He would clear up every doubt and difficulty. Although the 
path was now entangled, he would presently give them a clear and distinct 
view of all the circumstances of this most extraordinary case, and he would 
leave no question as to the determination to which they ought to come. 
He (the Attorney-General) might have excused a love-sick young girl, in the 
first instance dreaming of an affection that never existed, and afterwards endea- 
vouring to turn her day dreams into realities. But the plaintiff had been led 
from one false step to another. She had gone on from falsehood to falsehood, 

unti, she at length found it quite impossible to extricate herself from the dilemma 
in which she was placed. What would be said of the defendant if it were true 
that, after engaging the affections of an innocent girl, he had denied that any 
attachment had ever existed between them, and had used the very tokens of her 
affection which she had forwarded to him as a means of fastening upon her a 
charge ot .raud and forgery ? That painful alternative was one to which they 
would be reduced in deciding on the question before them. His learned friend 
(the Solic:tor-General), in adverting to the defence which he said he understood 
was’ ‘onded to be set up, had called their attention to the age of the plaintiff, 
and asked whether they could believe, for one moment, that so young a girl 
could have been enabled, even if wicked enough to do so, to have concocted the 
scheme she was charged with, or had sufficient ingenuity to have carried it out ? 
And he asked, too, what motive could have induced her to act in such a manner ? 
He (the Attorney-General) would tell the Jury that the annals of that Court con- 
tained some of the most curious pages of the history of the human race, and from 
those pages cases might be quoted which might tend to prove that even such an 
infamous scheme as that which he charged against the plaintiff might have been 
concocted even by a young girl of her tender age. After citing some curious 
instances of false testimony, the Attorney-General said he would divide that case 
into two distinct parts or periods, and would carefully keep one from the other. 
He would, in the first instance, refer to the period when Earl Ferrers was a pupil 
of Mr. Acherley, at Austrey. His Lordship went there in February, 1839, and 
re ned until June, 1840. He was then seventeen, and the plaintiff fourteen ; 
and it was said that, at that period, the heart of the boy had been warmed by the 
budding charms of the child—that when they were at church his eyes never wan- 
dered frem the pew in which she sat—that he wrote to her then certain papers, which 
had »'ce unfortunately been destroyed. After commenting on this part of the evi- 
deuce, the learned Counsel said that from that period until he became of age, 
ari soon afterwards married—as he alleged, and as he hoped the Jury would 
conclude there had been no intercourse of any kind between him and the 
plaintiff, and even if there had been any attachment for her on his part, but which 
he (the hon. and learned gentleman) did not believe, it had long since ceased. 

On the 23rd of July, 1844, he married the daughter of Lord Edward Chichester, 

at which time he had no idea that any other woman in the world had any claim 

whatever upon his affections. On the 7th of August, 1844, he stated he received 

a letter ‘rom the plaintiff's attorney, in which he was informed, for the first time, 

that he wad broken an engagement he had entered into with her, and threatening 

proceedings against him for a breach of that promise. He uever having seen her 

since he ‘eft Anstrey, thought that if there was any ground whatever for such a 

complaint, it must have been founded on something that took place while he was 

there. His counsel had advised him to plead infancy in bar to the action, they 
not knowing what might have passed between a boy of seventeen and a girl of 
fifteen. To that plea the plaintiff rejoined that he had renewed his promise of 
marriage to her after he came of age, which astonished him, as he had never seen 
her since that period. The letters produced as having been written by the de- 
fendant contained internal evidence of their having been fabricated. The 
defendant came to London on the 17th of May, 1844, and then first met with his 
present wife, whom he married in the July following, and it was after he had 
commenced his acquaintance with her that he was said to have written 
to the plaintiffs father proposing to marry his daughter, at a time when 
he was actually making preparations for his marriage with Miss Chichester. 

The learned counsel next alluded to the evidence of the plaintiff's sister, 

and said that, with reference to the second interview which she had 

sw rn to have taken place between the plaintiff and the defendant, she had fortu- 
nately named the day—the 9th December—for he (the Attorney-General) was in 

a condition to prove, that onthat very day, Earl Ferrers, accompanied by his 

sister, Mrs. Hanbury Tracey and her husband, started at an early hour in the 

morning from Chartley Castle, on a visit to Wales. He had now advanced a few 

steps towards clearing up this dark and mysterious case, and he hoped had 

satisfied the Jury that the letters that had been produced on the part of the 
if had not been written by Earl Ferrers. He would admit that the letters 
the plaintiff was stated to have written to the defendant, and which had 
been posted, had reached their destination—ineluding one containing a handker- 
chief. After this, the Jury having seen the handkerchief produced by him, would 
naturally wonder where he got it from—and conclude that there must have been 
a correspondence between the parties. He would, however, prove that there had 
been rothing of the kind, and for that purpose would now unravel the mystery 
in which the whole case had hitherto been enveloped. The Jury would reecolect 
the admission made by Mrs. Smith about her daughter going to a ball at Tam- 
worth, where she said she expected to meet Earl Ferrers, and wearing a white 
rose in her hair. He (the Attorney-General) would now make a clean breast of 
it and tell them all about it. (A laugh.) After Earl Ferrers came of age he re- 
ecived several anonymous letters, evidently written by a lady, all in the same 
hand, breathing sentiments of the most ardent attachment, &c., but as he didnot 
know who his fair correspondent was, he did not take any notice of them—in fact 
he had burnt several of them, but he had fortunately preserved four. The 
first one was posted at Derby on the 19th December, 1842, and ran thus: 





































Dec. 19, 1842. 
My Lord—Strange it may seem to you, no doubt, to receive a note from a stranger, and a 
lady too, but it signifies little to me, as I know very well you never knew the writer of this, 
never.saw her. Now for what I have to tell you: it is this:—There is a public ball at Tam- 
worth every Christmas, generally about the 6th or 8th of January. Go, I advise you, 
there will, to my knowledge, be a young lady at the ball whom I wish you to see and dan 
with. She is very beautiful, has dark hair and eyes; in short, she is haughty and graceful a 
a Spaniard, tall and majestic as a Cireassian, beautiful as an Italian. I can say no more. 
You have only to see her to love her—that you must do. She is fit for the bride of a prince. 
Go, look well round the room, You will find her by this description. She may wear one 
white rose in her dark hair. Go early; if you see her not there you will never see her, as she 
is like a violet, hid amongst many leaves, only to be found when sought for, I know she is 
young, and it is my wish she should have some one to protect her. From what I have heard, 
you must be that one; you, and you alone—it is your destiny—therefore go at all risks; you 
will then be of age, with nothing to prevent you. I some time knew your father. By the 
time you reeeive this I shall be on my way to » far away. I have put this in the Derby 
post-oflice. Burn it when read—show it to no one. Keep your own counsel, my Lord, and 
deem yourself happy in the idea of knowing one so talented, beautiful, and young. Ask her 
to dance with you—fear not. And now I have fulfilled my mission, and shall rest in peace; 
more peaceful though, did I know that you would mect this bright young girl. If you, like 
other men, love beauty, you will love her. : 
Adieu, burn this, and remember she is my legacy to you, You have hurt your hand, 1 
hear; Lam sorry. Farewell for ever. . 
Tue Right Hon. Earl Ferrers. ISABEL. 
The Attorney-General said the Jury wonld now begin to understand the case. 
The letter he had read was one of those which the plaintiff’s mother admitted 
was in the handwriting of her daughter. Had not he (the Attorney-General) 
kept faith with the Jury, and redeemed his pledge, and proved the artful conduct 
of the plaintiff, who had concocted a sheme of the most atrocious iniquity, and 
which, but for accidental circumstances, was one to which the defendant must 
have falicn a victim, which would have blasted his reputation, and, what was of 
1@ss consequence, perhaps, deprived him of some portion of his wealth in the shape 
of damages. He would now read another letter in the same handwriting, and 
which ran as follows :— 










































June 5, 

Washington, beloved one, when shall I see you, when behold the form of one dearer to me— 
how dear I may not say. How often I wish for you! Hope lingers on, days pass away, and, 
alas! Lonly hear of you—you whom some whisper strange things of, 1 believe them not—it 
cannot be; you must be high-minded, noble, generous, good—so have I fancied you, Oh, that 
it may not be fancy only. You are young, and have neither father nor mother to guide your 
rhe world, | am told, is deceitful aud wicked—yon have no one to advise , to Whis- 

vords of affection and love, to watch over and be with you. You have some wealth and 
rauk. If these could constitute happiness, then you might be happy, but your household 
hearth is not warmed by affection. Do you never feel lonely?—never wish for others but the 


nd wild young men with whom you associate? Is there never a blank found in your 
t? t 

















apparently, that one a stranger. Surely, it seems fate—I cannot tear you from my heart— 
is ever present there, your welfare first thought of Report says that you are going 
ith a lady of Wales. If so, may you be blessed and happy. I am aware we may 


heart. I am no Welsh lady, but an English woman in thought and action, word and deed; 


with one or two exceptions. Washington, add tothe honour of your family, disgrace not 
further your name. Vhat would I give to see you now, to be with and near you always. 
Alas! in secret I wrfte to you, in secret love you—would we could meet! Do you never visit 
Staunton? Will you not be there after the approaching Lichfield review, alone? Beloved one 
adieu, adieu—ever, ever your friend. MARIE. 
To other eye let not this be seen. 
The Jury would recollect, in reference to the signature to this letter, that the 
plaiutiff’s mother admitted that she sometimes called herself Marie instead of 
Mary. The next letter ran thus :— 

Wednesday, March. 
Dearest Washington,—Thus again and again will I write to you, and thus call you, for in 
truth you are dearer to me than aught else, and ever will remain so. The question may arise, 
why does she write so often—of what use is it when she puts not her name to these effusions ? 
This is the why and the wherefore—that you may know that there is at least one being on 
earth who thinks and cares solely for you. Why should I thus feel and care I know not. I 
have but seen you, but the feeling is implanted and will remain with me. I cannot shake off 
the memory of yourself—in each scene your image presents itself; and the girl of nineteen 
vexes her parents, and says no to her wooers, and the cause is yourself. It is, I am aware, 
unmaidenly thus to write; but you know not the writer, and it is to that one a solace and 
comfort to tell you how much she loves you—how devotedly she is yours. Would that I could 
shake off the dream, for where will it end—with my life. And when I am folded in the calm, still 
sleep of death, with my being will itend. And you, may you be happy and blessed. Oh that 
we might meet—that you could love me even as I you; but we dwell far apart. And thus 
music, and flowers, and birds must be still tended and loved by me, for I see you not ; the 
charm would then be twofold. When I watch the opening of the flower I think of you, and 
sigh that you are not with me, that the maiden’s hand might pluck the rose for you, and bid 
you wear it for her sake; but this is not to be; you cannot remember me, so you cannot love 
me. Perhaps these notes may never even reach you—that I should like to know: stay, I will 
tell you. On Monday, the 25th of March, if you are at home, write and say if you have re- 
ceived a packet of anonymous letters, directed to you at Chartley. An envelope with yes or 
no written in it will be sufficient. Direct the envelope to Miss A. B., Post-oftice, Leicester. 
write and direct thus, I shall surely have it; but perhaps you will take no notice of 
so well, it will still be the same, and I shall think as I now do. Washington, you are 
n thought, and you are very dear to me. Let me still think of you, and if you write I 
shall then have something to look at as yours. 
Now, as ever, your firmest friend and well-wisher, under her assumed name, A.B. 


And the last one was as follows :— 








Wednesday, May 1, 1844. 
My dearest Washington—Days, even weeks, pass on, yet hear I not from or of you. Are 
you still away from your home, or have even yetreturned to Chartley? I am fearful that these 
romantic n¢ of mine should reach you not. How I Jong to see your face! Shall I ever 
again do so?—to hear your voice, and see you smile—but, perhaps, I may never see you more. 
There is a secret pleasure in writing to you—knowing you know not me, nor can even dream 
of the lady’s name or place of abode that thus addresses you ; therefore, I am safe. Ah 
could you but know how much I think of you—how every feature of your face is written on 
my heart. Methinks, sometimes, you would even love me for my deep, fond love: it is as my 
being, and will abide with me till death: you are, in thought, all to me. Would you, too, 
could love the one who thus thinks of you; might my whole life be spent in watching over you, 
and in preventing every evil from approaching him so loved : it would, indeed, be untold hap- 
piness to be ever near and with you in each danger, difficulty, joy, or sorrow. Once I dreamed 
the angel of death hovered near you, and that I stayed the hand that would have 
destroyed, and saved you from death. Heaven, and the God I revere and worship, 
keep you safe from all harm, most beloved of all on earth to me. Now the beautiful 
spring is here, and, with it, flowers; indeed, everything bright and beautiful in nature 
teaches us to thank the Creator for his wonderful mercies. You have very much to be 
thankful for. May you be happy and blessed in your home, and, when you wed, may 
the one you may choose be as a creature of life and light to you, brighten each darker mo- 
ment of your life, lightening each sorrow, enhancing each joy, administering comfort. Thus 
much may every woman do, if she truly love the one given to her as her partner for life, if he, 
in return, show due consideration and affection for her. Such would 1 be to thee—leaving all 
for thy sake—enduring all that thou mightest be blessed. But, perhaps, this may never, 
never be. Perhaps you may even now love another. God is above all, with all; he will 
judge rightly for all. “‘ And thus each mortal treads upon his fate, looks back, sighs, hesitates, 
when ‘tis too late.” Something whispers me we shall once meet, be it in lighted hall or 
church, or under the shade of the hawthorn tree ; we shall meet, though you may not dream 
you are there, holding converse with your anonymous correspondent. But, time hastens, and, 
as our carriage passed through the borough from which your second title and prettiest name 
is derived (Viscount Tamworth), while our horses are “baited” at the Castle Inn, so I shall 
post this to you—that Tamworth that ought to be your own, young Lord, instead of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's. Dearest Washington, with best wishes for your happiness and future welfare, 
allow the lady who thus writes to subscribe herself most devotedly, MARIE 
The foregoing letter was inclosed in an envelope, bearing the Tamworth post- 
mark of May 1, 1844, and addressed as follows :— 
“ The Right Hon. the Earl Ferrers, Chartley Castle, Staffordshire.” 
Having read these letters and duly commented upon them, the. learned counsel 
said that he had proved his case, and had no doubt as to the conclusion to which 
the Jury would ultimately come. 
The letters quoted from by the Attorney-General were here put iu and read. 
Witnesses were then called on the part of the defendant. They expressed a 
doubt that the letters were written by him. Mrs. Hanbury, the sister of Earl 
Ferrers, said that none of the letters she received from him were signed ‘* Wash- 
ington Ferrers.” 
Mr. Hanbury Tracey gave similar evidence as to the signature to the letters, 
and spoke positively to the 9th December as the day they went from Chartley to 
Wales. Knew it from documents in his possession. 
A clerk from Mivart’s Hotel proved that Earl Ferrers had not resided there at 
the time stated in one of the letters. 
The trial was then adjourned till Wednesday. 
The case was resumed and concluded on Wednesday, the fourth day. 
The Hon. D. Shirley was examined, and stated that the letters shown to him 
bore no resemblance to his brother’s handwriting. He stated that he had never 
met the plaintiff at any time, and he also denied that he had ever sent her letters 
or a jacynth ring. (The ring alluded to in the letter.) When this witness had been 
examined, 
The Solicitor General rose and addressed the Court, saying that, owing to his 
unavoidable absence, it was not until last night that he knew of the production 
of the four letters; that they had come upon him entirely by surprise, and upon 
Mr. Hamell, the attorney for the plaintiff. He might, he supposed, say also that 
they came with the like surprise upon the family of the defendant, for they had 
been made evidence out of the plaintiff’s own mouth. Under these cireum- 
stances, as there could be no time to make inquiries into this most mysterious 
case, he had thought it due to the interests of justice—he had thought it due to 
the young lady herself—to withdraw the case for the present from the jury, to 
give time to make inquiry into the defence which had been so unexpectedly pre- 
sented ; and he, with the concurrence of his learned friends, would, therefore, 
elect to be nonsuited. 
The Attorney General then applied to the Court, that the letters produced in 
support of the plaintiff’s case might be impounded in court ; and thereupon 
The Solicitor General said he would make the like application as to the four 
letters produced on the other side ; and 
The learned Judge (Wightman) granted both applications: and so ended, for 
the present, at least, one of the most extraordinary cases ever presented in a court 
of justice in this country. 

The following are the additional letters referred to by the witnesses : 

Chartley Castle, Thursday. 

My dear Mary,—My brother is at least no worse; still quiet; talking little. 1 think, if 
anything, I may say a slight change for the better. Dr. Knight wishes him not to see any one 
hardly : ‘tis necess: for him to be be kept in perfect quiet. Mrs. Tracey is much affected by 
his iliness, and too much out of health herself to travel, so am his constant attendant, aad 
shall send you often news of him. Be not discouraged ; 1 feel he will still get better, then 
may come happy days in store for all. Keep up your spirits, and practise your music, and walk, 
and do not allow rself to think upon unpleasant thiggs. Take hope as your anchor sheet. 

Vv sends love—fond love to you, and wishes he could write himself, He had rather a re- 
turn of delirium on Wednesday night, but now is calm and sensible, and smiles and speaks 
often of you. I must now close my note, as Dr. Knight is here. 

You must excuse short notes, remembering that they will come often, and I dare not talk 
much to W But I think, as your marriage must now be put off, that your maid had 
better be dismissed, giving her what you think needful, and I will see that it be daid to your 
mamma again. "Twill be easy to procure another after this, though I will not interfere, as 
ladies can manage these things so much better than we of the sterner sex. 

Adieu. Kind compliments to your parents, and love to you, from your true friend, 

i DEVREUX SHIRLEY. 

I re-open my note to say my brother has just awaken: he has taken from his hand the 
jacynth ring, worn from childhood, which he desires me to send; you are to wear it till you 
are married to him. Fond love and affection accompany the token. i 
























































Chartley, Tuesday. 

My dear Mary,—Pleased am I to tell you my brother has slept, is sleeping now, and for the 
last hour has been sensible. He is not allowed to speak many words, but, praised be God, he 
knows me. On Monday we feared greatly for him, but to-day he is better. 1 had thought 
him lost tous; but now Dr. Knight says there is much hope, though he is yet very ill and 
weak, He speaks of you when we are alone, and knows | am writing to you. . - 
Your letter we opened, and he has it by him. I shall send you nearly daily notes of his 
health. Fear not, you are not forgotten. It is very sad all this, but we will hope for the 
best, and that I shall yet see my brother united to the one he loves so well and truly, and 
that you may visit Harrowgate together, Dr. Knight is giving him strong medicine and 
composing draughts, and I am watching by his bedside now. His sister will be here shortly 
we expect, but the Shirleys are engaged on an interesting occasion in town. . 
1 will not fail to give you often intelligence, Keep up your spirits, and not look unhappy. 
People are so upon the watch. Let every thing be kept as silent as may be consistent with 
all things, both for your ewn sake and his. Never mind what the people say: take no notice. 
Moncks saw you, he tells me, at Harrowgate, Aiso in his letter that you have left. So the 
messenger will bring this to you. Donot make yourself too unhappy. When my brother is 
well, the first thing will be your wedding. Call me your friend, indeed I feel as such most 
sincerely. I cannot think how this illness was brought on; they sent for me from Scotland ; 
he was much worse after 1 came, but now is sleeping, dear Washington. Mary, 1 am now 
well sure of his strong attachment to you. Your letter affected him too much, and Dr. Knight 
said, **‘ Your brother must have no more letters like those at present.” 
You for the next week must be satisfied to hear from me about him, and not write yourself, 
except a line or two, which direct to him as usual, at Chartley. Our family do not ‘know of 
your engagement, and it will be wise te keep it from them, We must shake off all fear of 
them, and it will be weil for the wedding to be a quiet one. Poor lad, ‘twill, I fear, be some 
short time ere he will be well enough; bat he sleeps, and it is well. 
1 now feel how dear he is to me in every sense of the word, We feared water on the brain, 
for he was sadly delirious, but now seldom speaks, and then it is the word Mary. 
You will hear again very soon, adieu, Now kee Pp your spirits; "tis very irying for you 
and I feel very much for you; but all will end for the best is my certain hope: ~~ Sey 
Allow me to remain your true and sincerely attached friend, as each one who really knows 
you must be. RBT. DEVREUX SHIRLEY. 




































Miss MARY ELIZABETH SMITH v. THE EARL FERRERS.—Though this case con- 
cluded rather abrnptly on Wednesday, the public are not done with it yet, and 
are likely to be amused with another case arising out of it, for the notice paper of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench contains an announcement of a case in which the 
parties are “ Erpe v. Earl Ferrers,” the cause of action being a claim by the 
plaintiff, the grandfather of Miss Smith, for £100, against Lord Ferrers, which he, 
Mr. Erpe, contends was a loan made by him to the Earl, upon the. representation 
of his granddaughter, to pay for presents,which she stated his Lordship had 
made her, and that, therefore, it was a loan to him. . 

Tue CoLonisaTion OF THE Hoty Lanp.—Among the many novel expedients 
of the day is the proposal to form a coldny in Palestine. The projector, Dr. 
Henry Edwards, appears.to have paid considerable attention to the subject. He 


THE ELECTION FC™ WESTMINSTER. 
RETURN OF GENERAL SIR DE LACEY EVANS. 
The tide of public opinion appears to be floating back into the House 


never meet—never join hands together, and yet, I cannot forget you. My heart of hearts is | of Commons some of those prominent members of the Whig party who 
yours, and with you will rest, 1 can never love another; never give my hand without my were left stranded in that ebb upon which it sunk in 1841. Lord 


Morpeth has resumed his seat for the West Riding, and General vans 
is returned by his former constituents, for Westminster. The contest 
was rather unforeseen and sudden. 

THE NOMINATION. 
The nomination for Westminster took place on Tuesday. This nomination is 
notoriously one of the most riotous in the kingdom—the spot where it is held— 
its proximity to Covent-garden Market—the facilities which are thus afforded for 
the physical expression of one’s feeling, through the medium of rotten apples, 
oranges, cabbages, and such little missiles, so effectual in electioneering warfare, 
which there abound—its proximity to some of the lowest localities of the me- 
tropolis, all tend to render it a noisy and boisterous affair. Tuesday was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The vast space in front of the hustings was crammed 
with a motley group, and thongh every exertion was used to preserve order, the 
most discordant noises prevailed throughout the whole business, and the most 
disagreeable missiles were ever and anon discharged at some or other of the more 
prominent individuals on the hustings. 
There could not have been less than 10,000 persons present, and though 
tolerably free in the expression of their opinions, a general good humour seemed 
to prevail, which, spite of disagreeables, made the matter pass off pleasantly. 
Precisely at twelve o’clock, General Sir De Lacey Evans entered on the platform 
amidst the most unequivocal expressions of approbation from the vast assem- 
blage in front of the hustings. He was accompanied by Lord M. Hill, Lord C. 
Fitzroy, M.P., Lord Moreton, Baron de Sedwitz, the Hon. F. Byng, the Hon. E. 
P. Bouverie, M.P., the Hon. R. Colborne, the Hon. Capt. Boyle, Colonel Fox, M.P., 
Mr. T. D’Eyncourt, M.P., Mr. B. Hawes, M.P., Mr. H. Elphinstone, M.P., Messrs. 
Proutt, Berkeley, Allan, Trott, Kemp, M‘Leod, Keogh, &c. 
Captain Rous and his party followed immediately after. Their approach was 
the signal for combined cheers, hisses, and groans. Amongst his supporters we 
noticed Lord F, Egerton, M.P., Lord E. Bruce, M.P., Lord Cantalupe, Lord W. 
Graham, the Hon. Mr. West, Capt. Meynell, R.N., Lieut.-Colonel T, Wood, M.P., 
Messrs. Merewether, J. C. Wood, Miller, Smith, Fitzgerald, Hedges, Wilson, &c. 
The High Bailiff (Francis Smedley, Esq.) said he had the honour of attending 
there that day as the returning officer of the ancient city of Westminster. The 
electors were assembled to express their opinion as to who of the two gentlemen 
who solicited their suffrages should be their representative in the Commons House 
of Parliament. They were, no doubt, aware that the present vacancy had taken 
place in consequence of one of the representatives—he meant Captain Rous— 
having aecepted office under Government. (Groaning, and great uproar.) That 
gentleman was, however, eligible to be re-elected, and he was there, to offer him- 
self to them. The other candidate was General Sir De Lacy Evans. 
Mr. Owen, the High Constable, then read the usual proclamation; and the 
Sheriff ’s precept having also been read, and the necessary oath administered to 
the High Bailiff, 
Mr. Joseph Carter Wood came forward to propose the Hon. Captain Rous as a 
fit and proper person to represent the citizens of Westminster in Parliament. Mr. 
Wood made a short speech, but scarcely a word could be heard by those even 
who were immediately beside him, in consequence of the noise which prevailed. 
He was understood to say that Captain Rons came forward on Free-Trade prin- 
ciples—as a supporter of the new Government measures; and he (Mr. Wood) 
trusted that the electors of Westminster would testify their gratitude to Sir R. 
Peel for introducing such measures by electing his hon. friend. 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., rose, he said, as an elector of the city of Westmin- 
ster, to second the nomination of his hon. and gallant friend, Capt. Rous. (Great 
uproar.) He was satisfied that Captain Rous was a fit and proper person to re- 
present their interests in the Commons House of Parliament. For himself, he 
had always supported Free-Trade principles, and it could not, therefore, be said 
that he had changed his opinions. (Oh, oh,” and groans.) As an elector of this 
city, he thought his gallant friend had done his duty by his constituents, and he 
wished that he should continue in their service. (Cheers and hisses.) The noble 
Lord spoke at some length in favour of the course of policy pursued by the 
Government, but his observations were drowned by the noise of the crowd. 
Mr. Bouverie then said that the electors were met that day for the purpose of 
returning a member to Parliament, and it was with great pleasure that he pro- 
posed to them General Evans. (Mingled cheers and hisses.) They had, unfor- 
tunately, elected a Tory and monopolist once before, thus rendering the city of 
Westminster a nullity in the House of Commons. The city of Westminster had, 
at one time, always been considered in the front ranks of Liberalism, and the 
period was now come when she should resume her former position (cheers)— 
when she should show that she had within her the first, the most liberal, the most 
enlightened constituency in England. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Dr. Bainbridge seconded the nomination of General Evans. He had always 
been the consistent advocate of Free-Trade when that subject was not popular. 
On the contrary, Captain Rous came into Westminster as the adopted child of the 
Tories, the professed defender of the Corn-laws, and opposed to liberal measures. 
He now came forward and stated that he was favourable to the repeal of those 
laws. Captain Rous was an apostate Tory—a nondescript politician—and he 
hoped the electors of Westminster, by one strenuous effort, would emancipate 
themselves from the thraldom they had some years endured. It was clear that 
Captain Rous had deserted the principles on which he had been elected for the 
purpose of obtaining a good situation for himself. He would ask, was such a man 
the fit represeutative of a great city. He trusted they would return General 
Evans by a triamphant majority. 
Captain Rous then came forward to address the electors, and was received with 
loud hisses and groans from the supporters of General Evans, and cheers from his 
friends. The gallant Captain said he came forward at the present crisis to take 
the sense of the electors of the city of Westminster on the measures of the Go- 
vernment. He considered that it was the duty of all who wished well to the 
measures of Sir R. Peel to unite and say we will support no half-and-half men, 
who desert their colours every day, but men who will labour faithfully to serve 
their country, and also will support measures calculated to advance its true in- 
terest. (Hear, hear.) In 1841, when he was first elected, there was a great stag- 
nation in the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural interests of the 
country; they were eugaged in two wars, the funds were low, and a general des- 
pondency pervaded all classes. When Sir R. Peel accepted office such was the 
state of the country; but nnder his administration trade amended, the wars 
were brought to an end, the funds rose, and general prosperity pervaded ail 
ranks of soniety. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) To what but the policy of Sir R. 
Peel could he (Captain Rous) attribute the change? In 1841 and 1842 he was a 
Protectionist (hear), but the events that had taken place during the last three 
years had caused an alteration in his views. What had taken place since the 
alteration of the tariff in 1843 had shown him the great advantage of the working 
of the Free-trade principle, and therefore he could come to no other conclusion 
than to advocate Free- Trade now, and support the Government in its endeavours 
to carry it into effect. (Cheers and hisses ) His (Captain Rous’s) opinion had been 
changed long before the proposition of Sir Robert Peel had been submitted, or 
perhaps before that right hon. Baronet had himself changed. (Hear, hear.) And 
now he (Captain Rous) supported the Government of Sir Robert Peel because he 
believed no man was so well calculated to carry out Free-Trade as that right hon. 
gentleman. He (Captain Rous) had accepted office, not to promote his own ad- 
vantage, but for the simple reason that he thought he should, however humble 
his abilities, be made useful in effecting those much to be desired reforms in the 
office of the Admiralty to which her Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
appoint him. (Great cheering and uproar.) 
Sir De Lacey Evans next presented himself, and was greeted with loud cheerin 
by his supporters, and groans and hisses from the friends of Capt. Rous. He said 
that, although it was not his first appearance before the electors of Westminster, 
he never felt a greater interest in their prosperity or more desire for the success 
of a measure than for the one which now affected not only their interests but the 
interests of all classes of the community. In all fairness to his gallant opponent 
he must bear witness to his excellent personal qualities, to his unblemished and 
manly character in society, and begged to say that if any remarks should fall from 
him calculated to wound the feelings of his opponent he at once disclaimed all 
intention of doing so. His honourable opponent observed that a great moral 
effect would be produced by this contest. He (Sir De Lacey Evans) agreed in that 
opinion. His honourable opponent also said, and it was rather extraordinary, 
that he was a convert to Free-Trade principles before Sir Robert Peel introduced 
his measures in the House of Commons. Now, a great meeting of this con- 
stituency was held the other night at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, for 
the purpose of considering the Free-Trade question, and upon that occasion 
the honourable and gallant Captain was invited to attend and state his views 
with regard to it; but no entreaty could get him to come forward and do so. 
(Groans.) He said, further, that Sir Robert Peel had only one object in view 
in all his measures—namely, the welfare and happiness of the great body of the 
people of all classes. But Sir R. Peel had not always had the interest of these 
classes at heart ; he had for years opposed the measure for the emancipation of 
the slaves, and also of his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. He also opposed the 
Reform Bill; and even when that measure was carried, had he not since opposed 
to his utmost, by the technicalities of the registration courts, the extended opera- 
tion of the benefits to be derived from that measure to the community? (Con- 
fusion and uproar.) He (Sir De Lacey Evans) had been a supporter of the prin- 
ciples of Free-Trade for upwards of twenty years, and if he was now sent into 
Parliament he weuld go there not only to support the measures of the Govern- 
ment, but also to advocate the total and immediate Repeal of the Corn-Laws. 
(Loud cheering.) He deemed it necessary now to advert to a statement made at 
the last election for this city with respect to the interests of the licensed vic- 
tuallers. It was then represented that the licensed victuallers were anxious to 
oppose him because ten per cent. in the shape of taxation was imposed on them 
by the late Government. He regretted that all that annoyance should nave 
taken place ; but he would ask them to cast their eyes over the Statute Book for 
the last few years, and he had no doubt they would find there measures supported 
by his gallant opponent which were ten times worse than the ten per cent. of 
which they complained. (Cheering.) He (General Evans) had always been firm 
in advocating what he considered to be the rights and privileges of all classes in 
the country. (Hear, hear.) 

A show of hands was then called for, when not more than 100 were held up for 
Captain Rous, whereas upwards of 5,000 were raised for General Evans, where- 
upon the High Bailiff declared the election to have fallen on the latter gallant 
otticer.. A poll was then demanded on the part of Captain Rous, and was ap- 
pointed to take place at cight O’tlock on Wednesday morning. 


THE POLLING, AND RETURN OF GENERAL EVANS. 








states that the soil of Palestine is the richest in the world, and he has already 





Do you never sigh for one to love you—one whom you could put faith and trust in? 





succeeded in inducing some gentlemen of influence to countenance the project. 


The polling commenced on Wednesday morning, and from the first General 
Evans took a decided start ahead of his opponent, and every hour increased the 
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GENERAL SIR DE LACEY EVANS, M.P, FOR WESTMINSTER. 


amonnt of his majority. We annex the state of the poll at different periods of 
the day, as put forth from each of the committee-rooms. 


STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN ROUS’S 
COMMITTEE. 
Rous. | O'clock. Evans. 
2 | 9 607 
1165 
1645 
2092 
2517 
2931 
3793 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL EVANS’S 
COMMITTEE. 


3703 

Majority, 765. 

The poll closed at four o’clock, and it being evident for some hours previously 

that the fortune of the day would be with General Evans, crowds of Liberal electors 

and friends of the cause flocked from all directions to the front of the Ship Hotel, 

Charing-cross, to congratulate their old and gallant representative, now once 
more reinstated in his position. 

About half-past four o’clock,Sir De Lacey Evans presented himself at the balcony 

of the hotel, and was immediately hailed with deafening shouts and huzzas, in- 

termingled with waving of hats and handkerchiefs, which continued for some 


Majority, 900. 
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minutes. When silence was in some measure obtained, the gallant General 
briefly addressed the crowd from the window. 

As the final close of the poll approached the excitement around the hustings at 
Covent-garden, which had been great throughout the day, rapidly increased, and 
at t iree o’clock upwards of 10,000 people were packed together in the area which 
surronnds the market-place, Notwithstanding their tempting vicinity to decayed 
vegetables of every sort, the vast assembly conducted themselves with exemplary 
propriety ; and, although a band of rough fellows immediately in front of the 
hustings seemed at one moment bent on disorderly conduct, the prompt and 
judicious interference of a large body of police soon restored perfect regularity. 
Shortly after three o’clock, General Evans passed in front of the hustings on 
horseback, and received the congratulations of the assembly on his success. 
Captain Rous did not show himself, but his band was visible for a moment as it 
went along Henrietta-street about four o’clock. At five o’clock, the final state of 
the poll was announced ; and soon afterwards General Evans made his appear- 
ance, and addressed the multitude amidst enthusiastic cheering. 

The first person who voted at the polling-booth at St. Margaret’s Church was 
Sir Robert Peel. The hon. Baronet arrived as the chimes were going for eight, 
the commencement of the polling, and gave his vote for Capt. Rous. There were 
few persons present at that early hour, and few except the poll-clerks were aware 
of the rank of the voter. 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 


The following was the official declaration of the state of the poll, as made by 
the High Bailiff on Thursday afternoon:—General Evans, 3843; Captain Rous, | 


2906—majority, 937. 
We give sketches of the rival candidates, 


SIR DE LACEY EVANS. 

The reputation of the gallant Member for Westminster is a mingled 
one—it is a political, partly military. He has fought for Liberalism 
in very different fields, with very different associates: among the tri- 
umphant Whig majority in the House of Commons, and among his 
British Legion, on the territory of Spain. His military avocations with- 
drew him, for a time, from the field of politics; it was on the fall of the 
Conservative Ministry in 1835, that the Liberal Ministry resolved to aid 
the cause of Christina and the Constitution, then threatened by the 
energy of the Carlist Generals. 

It was on the Ist of July, in that year, that General Evans took the 
command of the British Legion, numbering 8500 men. The Civil War 
lasted nearly seven years, and for two of them General Evans took an 
active part in it. He was not so well supported by the Spaniards as he 
ought to have been; and he had the same kind of difficulties to en- 
counter, from the dilatory, all-promising, never-acting character of the 


—_ which the Duke of Wellington had so frequently to combat. | 
e actions of Irun, and the operations before Hernani, brought the war | 
On the 14th of May, the Carlist force surrendered ; | 
and General Evans and most of the British officers quitted the Spanish | 


to a close, in 1837. 


Service—which to foreigners has never been a grateful one. 


At the Election of 1841, he contested Westminster, and was beaten | 


by Captain Rous, whose success was very unexpected, and was attri- 
buted to the apathy and indifference with which the public regarded the 
fall of the Whigs, whose financial and legislative career had for some 
years been embarrassed and unsuccessful. Since that period, the gallant 
officer has not mixed much in public life; he is now restored to it in a 
manner that must be flattering to him, the majority in his favour being 
937. His political opinions are too well known to require capitulation. 


CAPTAIN ROUS, R.N. 

A Tory sitting for Westminster would formerly have been deemed an 
impossibility ; yet in 1841, Captain Rous, on Tory principles, was re- 
turned against a tried Liberal: but the gallant officer has many of the 
qualities that win popularity, apart from political opinions. frank, 
open, and manly bearing; a bold and ready style of speaking; no 
hesitation about speaking plain truths in a plain manner; all blended 
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ELECTION. 


THE HON. CAPTAIN ROUS, R.N. 


| with a spice of humour that smacks too much of the sailor, not 


to be acceptable to Englishmen of all classes—these were his recom- 
mendations to the Electors of Westminster. Some of his speeches in 
the House were “refreshing” in the midst of the abundance of half- 
hrased condemation there to be found. The Gallant Captain never 
feted faults or hesitated dislikes ; he said what he thought, 
and that was not always very favourable to the Board of Ad- 
miralty. He speaks well, however, on other than professional 
questions ; it is said that he has suddenly changed his opinions 
on the Corn-Laws; this is hardly just as a charge; we believe he sup- 
ported the Canada Corn Bill, and, on more than one occasion, defended 
the relaxation of the Protective System. In the House he was much 
liked; his address and delivery were good, and, on naval questions, his 
experience was valuable, for he has seen some hard service. 

he Hon. Henry John Rous is the brother of the Earl of Stradbroke, 
one of the oldest families in England, as it has been established, it is 
said, in Suffolk, since the days of the Saxon Heptarchy. He was born 
in 1795, and entered the navy in 1818: he served under the late Sir W. 
Hoste, and has gained as good a reputation in his profession as most 
men can do in a time of peace. He has just been appointed by Sir 
Robert Peel one of the Lords of the Admiralty, an office for which a 


' geat in Parliament is not required. 
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LORD LINCOLN. 


Theseat for the Southern Division 
of Nottinghamshire is vacant, in 
consequence of Lord Lincoln hav- 
ing been appointed Secretary for 
Treland. He has, of course, to be 
re-elected by hisconstituents. There 
is an opposition to his return on the 
part of the Protectionists, who have 
put forward Mr. Hildyard as their 
candidate; and Lord Lincoln has to 
engage in the contest under peculiar 
circumstances, as it is rumoured 
that the influence of his father, the 
Duke of Newcastle, will be rather 
used against him than in his sup- 

rt. His Lordship — the 

finisterial policy, and has most 
ably defended his conduct in so 
doing. Some surprise has been 
expressed that his Lordship should 
have resigned the office of First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
to take the post of Irish Secretary, 
as the last is considered an office of 
lower rank. We can scarcely think 
so; it gives great influence in the 
ruling of a people—a far higher 
kind of power than the administra- 
tion of any department connected 
with the public revenue. He him- 


self says: 
' He did not know whether the office he 
4 had just accepted was inferior in rank 
LS to the one he formerly held. It might 
4 be so. But his services had been de- 


manded in that new sphere by his 
Sovereign, and if he were called to serve 
her Majesty in an office lower still, his 
services should be, as heretofore, readily 
accorded, without reference to its per- 
sonal dignity. Duty alone ought to 
actuate a servant of the Crown, and not 
the consideration whether the office were 
a little higher or a little lower. 


The canvass of Mr. Hildyard has 
been interrupted by the sudden 
death of a relative, but it is stated 
that he will go to the poll. What- 
ever the decision may be, we doubt 
if Nottinghamshire can return an 
abler representative. In the busi- 
ness of the department over which 
he presided, Lord Lincoln always 
displayed great official talent ; in the 
details of measures he was always 
at home, lucid and clear in his state- 
ments, and always ready with any 
explanations that were required. His 
Lordship is popular with the House, 
and deservedly so, and we augur 
well of his success in an office that 
will bring him before the public more 
frequently, and on greater questions 
than he has had yet to deal with. 
He speaks well, in a manly, straight- 

§ forward, and business-like style, . ; 
which is always approved in the House of Commons, where time is 
valuable. His Lordship is the eldest son of the Duke of Newcastle ; 
he was first returned for the county in 1832. 








AGRICULTURAL SCENES. — FEBRUARY, UNSTACKING 
WHEAT. 

This is the second of our Series of Illustrations of the Agricultural 
Life of the Year, drawn by Mr. Duncan. It shows a scene from the 
farm business of the month—the Unstacking of Wheat—and is com- 
mended by its vraisemblance to actual life, the fidelity of its accessories, 
and the highly artistical treatment of the entire subject. 
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AGRICULTURAL PICTURES,—-UNSTACKING WHEAT, 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

We have got possession of a curi- 
ous document a of the West- 
minster Election. It is a letter from 
a very intelligent Chinese resident 
in London to a friend in Peking, one 
of the Members of the Ning-Ko, 
or Imperial Council, giving an ac- 
count of the nomination in Covent- 
garden :— 

“TO KY-LEEN, MANDARIN OF THE 
WHITE BUTTON, FROM HIS 
FRIEND SLY-SLANG, A MER- 
CHANT. 

“Since I have lived among the 
outer barbarians, oh, Ky-leen, I 
have been storing up knowledge 
with ««nstant labour; like the bee, 
which extracts its honey from all 
flowers, the acid and the sweet 
alike. 

“In our land, the wisest are ap- 
pointed to rule over provinces, states, 
and departments. The youth who 
swallows the fruit of knowledge with 
the greatest avidity, and digests it 
most effectually at school, is ap- 
pointed into the magistracy, being 
chosen for his wisdom by the wise. 
What saith the proverb? ‘ The 
birch beareth good fruit,’ and ‘A 
diligent scholar maketh a good 
master.’ 

“Here, am these barbarians, 
the manner of choice is widely dif- 
ferent. Those who choose council- 
lors are les$Wise than the councillors 
chosen, and I cannot learn what it 
is that gives unto a man a place in 
the Loo-poo, or council of this na- 
tion. It is not wisdom, of a truth. 
Those that they call ‘Dukes’ bear 
rule therein, yet are they not wise 
Sometimes I am told by the bar- 
barians that it is wealth; sometimes 
that councillors are elected because 
the chosen one beareth such and 
such aname. To us of the flowery 
land, who choose rulers accordi 
to their wisdom and knowl only, 
this is strange. Truly, I bless the 
great Fo that I was born in China. 

“Some days ago, I went with a 
friend of the Hoppo, a merchants’ 
company, to witness the nomination 
of a councillor to sit in the Too- 
long, or place of speech of the nation 
called Parliament. 

“The nomination takes place from 
what, in the barbarian tongue, is 
called ‘hustings,’ which is short- 
ened from ‘hustle tings’—from the 
hustling and shoving of each other 
to and fro, which goes on by the 
law, when a councillor is being cho- 
sen. The hustings for Westminster 
is built in the t vegetable market of London. I found out the 
reason of this: the people make unto those who present themselves for 
councillors, offerings of decayed vegetables ; and the damaged carrot, with 
the fetid turnip, and the odoriferous cabbage, are thrown unto the 
mandarins on the hustings. It is an unsavoury offering, and thy 
friend received thereof, albeit meant for some one else. Then came for- 
ward a Too-quen, or Chief Officer, to propose one for councillor, but the 
choosers shouted aloud, and his voice was not heard ; so that it appeared 
strange to me how they knew who was to be chosen at all. They 
choose their councillor, it seemed to me, by loud shrieking and groan- 
ing, and cursing and striking of one another ; and, when the favourite 
mandarin came forward, he had such vegetables offered up to him as I 
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have described. Truly, these Barbarians are a wonderful people. The 
madmen, and the drunken, and the ignorant among them, choose their 
chiefs. I, a native of the flowery land, was sad when I saw this. My 
bowels were as water. “ Thy friend, “ SLY-SLANG.” 

We do not wonder at the impression which the Westminster Election 
appears to have produced on our worthy friend. It requires the work- 
ing out of a great many problems in one’s own mind ere one can see 
how out of the riot, and clamour, and fre nzy of a Westminster Election 

can come any of the good effects of a Re »presentative Government. 

The Bail Court has been enlivened this week with one of the most 
curious legal dramas that ever piqued the languid curiosity of London 
life. An imposing action was being tried for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, with an Earl for the defe ndant. An interesting young lady 
(though unromantically named “ Smith”), has been wooed and won by a 
heartless lordling, who, while breathing the most ardent vows to Miss 
Smith is arranging his marriage with another. A host of letters, choice 
samples of the absurd and the passionate jumbled together, but bearing 
every external mark of authenticity, is paraded. ‘Witnesses are ex- 
amined—father, mother, and sister of the young lady. All goes on 
pinay oye af and one anticipates swinging damages; when, ‘lo! the 

‘ase for the plaintiff having closed, with no part of it materially shaken, 
even by the skilful cross-questioning of the Attorney-Gene ral, up gets 
the learned counsel, and, with a few hours’ work, proves, even to the 

satisfaction of his learned brother, that the letters are wholesale forgeries, 

that Miss Smith is a most accomplished intriguer, who has constructed 
and acted through a most ingenious romance of real life; that Lard 
Ferrers has never seen her or spoken to her since he was a boy at his 
tutor’s, and she a girl at school; ‘thi at the letters she wrote to him (the 
posting of which was proved), wera anonymous; and the case was 
dropped, the Solicitor-General electing to be non-suited. 

There is nothing like this, as far as we know, in the annals of decep- 
tion. The question naturally occurs, who forged the letters? 

We direct the attention of our readers to the re port of the trial, i 
another part of our paper. 

We conclude our Gossip with an earnest exhortation fo the House of 
Commons to get through their talking, to leave off their iteration, and 
begin the work of the session, to the air of “ Sigh no more, ladies,” 


Talk no more, Members; Members, talk no more; 
Corn-Laws are gone for ever! 
Your constant talk would be a bore, 
Though it were twice as clever. 
Then prate not so, 
But let them go, 
And abuse neither Peel nor Johnny 
For converting the country’s song of woe 
Into hey, nonney, nonney. 


Make no more speeches, Members, make no mo. 
Speeches both dull and heavy 
It’s too bad on our patience so 
Dreadful a tax to levy. 
Then prate not so, 
But to voting go. 
And support both Peel and Johnny, 
Converting the country’s song of woe 
Into hey, nonney, nonney. 








THE THEATRES. 


SURREY. 

There is no reason why the Surrey Theatre should not take precisely 
position in London, as the Porte St. Martin at Paris. It is an admirably cor 
structed house—to our thinking, one of the best in the metropolis. Its stage is 
very spacious, and its machinery can produce tae most elaborate effects ; whilst 
its melodramatic company is of first-rate excellence. Above all, it is situated in 
the centre of a densely-populated neighbourhood, and at a union of several large 
thoroughfares from important quarters of town. 

It has also little opposition, for the nearest house—the Victoria—cannot in any 
way affect it, as things are at present managed there; and the entertainments at 
Astley’s are entirely of a different character. Altogether, everybody conversant 
with theatrical matters will tell you that it is “‘a fine property.” The engage- 
ments, at different periods, of the leading vocalists from the large theatres, as 
well as of Madame Vestris, Mr. Charles Mathews, and other acknowledged stars, 
have given to it a certain degree of importance. But yet it does not stand here, 
as the Porte St. Mertin does. Why not, we will endeavour to point out. 

The position of the dramatists in Paris is entirely different to that in England. 
They are more united as a body: and by that union form a most powerful clique ; 
in proof of which we may cite a case that occurred a year or two ago in Paris. 
The lessees of the Gymnase Dramatique having refused to comply with a demand 
put forth by the dramatic authors, the Society, in re renge, placed a species of 
interdict on the theatre, and forbade any of its members to allow any of their 
pieces, old or new, to be acted on that stage. M. Poirson, the manager, immedi- 
ately set to work to form a new Society ; when the — wrote to all the pro- 
viticial directors, warning them not~ to enter into any arrangements but with 
recognised members, or their theatres should be put under the same ban as the 
Gymnase. The unfortunate theatre was soon deserted, and M. Poirson brought 
an action against the Society for a conspir racy, which was dismissed ; leaving him 
to pay the costs, and more in the power of the authors than ever. 

How different is the state of things in England! A comparatively small num- 

r of the leading dramatists form the Society. They are mostly highly talented 

n, and ought to occupy the grount entirely; round which, like scouts at a 
pigeon- -match, a number of unlicensed scribblers are stationed to bring down 
pieces in the cheapest manner possit These last are those that the managers 

minor theatres mostly love to patronise. A few pounds—nay, a few shillings 
—will, in some instances, purchase a piece outright: or, if nightly terms are 
agreed upon, half-a-sovereign is considered ample remuneration for a three-act 
drama. Whilst trash can be procured at this cheap rate, the managers do not 
-are to look for better things ; nor will acknowledged dramatists stoop to write 
them. 

And next with respect to the mise en scene: and here a g 
The exceeding beauty of detail, 


zreat reform is needed. 
so charming to the eye in the French theatres, is 
with us entirely lost sight of. Managers never give the public credit for under- 
standing effect as well as—nay, very often better than—they do themselves; but 
they have only to sit in the pit and boxes, and hear the remarks about them, to 
form a different opinion. It is not likely that, with the present constant 
endeavours to infuse artistic feelings into the masses, they should remain uncon- 
scious of the glaring incongruities presented by every scene. Wings that have 
not the most remote connection with the flats, except that both may be exteriors 
or interiors; dingy light-blue sky-pieces coming down against scenes of glowing 
sunset; dresses of every conceivable and inconceivable fashion—-Plantagenet 
tunics, “ First Bandit” trunks, ** Richardson” helmets, and armies shod with the 
popular buff Margate slipper, are heterogeneousiy thrown together; and the 
more all these defects can be multiplied the more the managerial idea of a “grand 
spectacle” is realised. 

We are happy to notice a great improvemeut upon all these points, in a drama 
brought out here on Monday, called “*The Sea-King’s Vow,” from the pen of Mr. 
Edward Stirling. It is founded on a legend, thus given in the bills :— 

“ A swarm of savage Norsemen and Danes had overran the Saxon Kingdom of 
Wessex : the history of tyranny scarcely furnishes a more appalling picture of 
devastating and appalling cruelty than that which followed the success of this 
invasion. Thorgill, the Sea-King, vowed unless a hundred of the fairest and 
noblest virgins of the land became the willing slaves of his ruthless chiefs, to 
exterminate the name of Saxon from British ground, ‘ and make the Kingdom 
a desolate waste.’ ” 

These fair and noble virgins, 


upon taki 


not approving of Thorgill’s intentions, resolve 
ig up arms, and this determin n furnishes the chief effects of the 
ce, which comprise the warlike evolutions of these lady warriors, all clad in 
ht armour, their military tactics, and their final struggle for liberty, and 
* of the foe. We have never seen anything of the kind so well done, since 
fir. * production of “The Revolt of the Harem.” They had all the precision 
‘ate fellow Amazons at the Lyceum, and mustered four times as many. 
f the piece was somewhat confused ; but it afforded scope for some ex- 
cellent acti: by Mr. Hughes and Mrs. Vining: and Mr. J. T. Johnson fought a 
combat v three Danes, which would have crowned Messrs. Blanchard and 
onour in their best days. Mr. Cowell and Miss Martin supported 
‘eters irably . 

en incurred in putting the p 
is a great relief to the threadbare do mestic 
ption was most triumphant. On Tuesday even- 
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Macbeth, on Wednesday and Thursday as Hamlet, : 

i sey of Hamlet on Wedne 

were presel i ined 5 t he was very indifferently sup- 

The audiene y coropreli ende “a but little of what they were 

hearing. They appla Shak Mr. Letty, it is true, in those portions of the tragedy 

wilh which they were in a measure familiar; but, beyond this, bestowed all their 
attention npon Poloni.ss, We were sorry to see the house so poorly attended. 
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OLYMPIC. 

The career of this management was suddenly cut short on Monday evening. 
Mr. Otway was announced to appear in one of Sha kspeare’s plays, but ‘before the 
hour for opening the doors, a bill was pasted up to the effect that there would 
be no performance, the season having terminated. Rumours have been 
prevalent for some time, in theatrical circles, that the salaries at this 
house were anything but certain, as Saturday came round; and, judging from 
the style in which the pieces were produced, and the manner in which they were 
played, this was not to be wondered at. We have refrained (possibly more tha" 
we ought to have done, as impartially reporting what is going on in the dramatic 
world) from speaking too harshly of the management of this theatre, conscious 
that many hard-working individuals were dependant upon its success for the sup- 
port of themselves and families; but now that the “ season” is concluded, we 
cannot injure them by expressing our free opinion. 

The theatre was opened under the management of a Miss Kate Howard 
we had not before seen, but, as the result has proved, 
to fill the post of either principal actress or directress. 
chiefly (with the exception of Mr. and Mrs, Walter Lacy, whom we were sorry 
to see there) of those unfortunate artistes who always contrive to get their 
names associated with sixth-rate speculations ; and, after many flourishing pro- 
mises, a few new pieces were badly acted; and, then, several threadbare farces 
and dramas, and a wretched burlesque on Mr. Dickens’s last work, effectually 
brought the career of this entreprise to a contemptible termination. At the very 
commencement of the season we prognosticated all this: any one conversant 
with theatrical affairs could have done the same, even in contradiction to most 
of our contemporaries. We trust this will be the last of these disgraceful specu- 
lations—for such they really are. They lower the profession; they hold back 
salaries from those who can the worst afford to lose them; and, what is worse 
than all, they attach a stigma irrevocably to the names of all the actors and 
actresses engaged in such forlorn hopes of success. 
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The minor theatres are just at present running on Zoological attractions. In 
addition to the two Elephants at AsTLEY’s, there are two more at the CITY OF 
Lonpon theatre, from Mr. Hughes’s Menagerie, as well as the dog Emile. Some 
of the Saloons advertise Lions and Tigers; and, at the STANDARD, there are horses, 
a dog, and a monkey—but whether it is a real one or an impersonation we know not. 
By the way, we were wrong in stating that the Astley’s Elephants were from Paris ; 
we believe they have been engaged from a caravan. 


MU sIC. 
CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Sacrep Concerts.—The fifth scheme, on Wednesday night, was, as usual 
well attended, at Crosby Hall. Michael Wise’s fine anthem, “Prepare ye the 
Way,” was well executed. He was Master of the Choristers at St. Paul’s, in 
1686, and was killed in a night brawl with a watchman, in Salisbury. <A charm- 
ing duet by Beethoven, ‘‘ What Holy Calm,” was encored; it was well sung by 
Miss Steele and Mr. Francis. Mr. Machin was called upon to sing twice, Hasse’s 
air, “ Let the Storm,” from the “Fall of Jericho.” Miss Steele gave Preyer’s 
air, “The Voyager’s Invocation,” so artistically, that she was compelled to repeat 
it. Miss Rainforth sang, with Machin, Mehul’s duet from ‘Joseph’ “ Dear 
Child of Hope,” and also gave Handel’s air from “ Joshua ”’—“ Hark! ’tis the 
Linnet.” Gleanings from F. A. Reissiger, Neukomm, Cherubini, J. S. Bach, 
Spohr, and Graun, were also judiciously made. Mendelssohn’s psalm, ‘* Hear my 
Prayer,” composed expressly for these Concerts, was executed for the second 
time. Miss Mounsey performed on the organ—which, by the way, is susceptible 
of improvement in quality—with her accustomed success. The last Concert will 
be given March 13th. 

CuoraL Harmonists.—Qur tickets reached us too late to attend the fourth 
meeting on Monday last, at the London Tavern. The scheme comprised We ber" 3 
Mass in G; Mozart’s Offertorium, “* Laudate Dominum;” Himmel’s Chort 
‘Hark the Angel Voice;” F. Anerio’s Madrigal (1590), “* Ah Me, wl 
True Love? and the Overture and Selection from Mozart’s *“* Mag 
We missed, therefore, a great treat. The next concert will be on the 
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JTERPEON SocieTy.—The fifth concert took | place last Tuesd 
re Theatre, in Milton-street, when a select tion from Handel’s 
” was performed: Mrs. Newton, Miss Chambers, Mr. Redfearn, and 
r being the principal singers. 

Tue RicuMonD INsTITUTION.—Miss S. Hobbs, a young and promising vocalist, 

bee ) has been heard lately at Concerts, with pleasure, gave a Svirce on Tuesday 

it, which was well attended. assisted by Miss E. Salmon, Mr. 
W righten, and Mr. Weatherbee. ss Hobbs was encored in Handel’s d 
clad,” and Bellini’s “ Qui la Voce,” &c. 

Sicnok R1pas’s CoNcERT.—This clever flautist hada large muster of his friends 
on Wednesday evening, at the Princess’ room, in Castle-street, aided by M. de 

lly, Mr. Bolton, and Master Wells, also flautists; Mr. H. Laurent and Miss 
Chipp, pianists, the Ciebras Guitarists, Mr. Dando, the violinist, Miss Birch, the 
Misses Williams, Mr. Lockey, and — F. Lablache, vocalists. Mr. Muhlen eldt 
was the conductor. There was a ve greeable prog h Ribi 
own cavatina, sung by Miss Birch, with finte ehlignto, was not ‘the least attractive 
piece. 

Tue KENNINGTON GLEE 7 
conducted by Mr. Boardman. amateurs are aided by artists 
certs. The ‘ Ladies’ Night,” held at the Horns Tavern, on Mor 
fully attended. Mr. Hill, a counter-tenor, of W estminster Abbey, 
who has a remarkably fine bass voice, assisted in the glees, amongst which were 
the gems of Webbe, Callcott, Horsley, Stevens, T. Cooke, Walmesley, &c. 

Tue HUTCHINSON FAMILY.- Hanover- -square Rooms were quite crowded 
second concert, on Wednesday night, and encores were enthusiastically best: wed 
on the gifted minstrels, whose music of nature’s impuke rds a charm rare! 
met with from the most scientific combinations. We are glad to find that the 
critics, setting aside all musty learning, do justice to the fine feeling of these 
delightful vocalists. 

MELOPHONIC SoctETY.—Miss Linwood’s oratorio of “ David’s First Victory,” 
performed at the Hanover-square Rooms, is a pleasing, but not an original work, 
deriving its principal interest from its being the production of a lady composer, 
the first who has, we believe, attempted that high and difficult range in art. It 
was well executed as regards the principal singers, Miss Rainforth, Miss | A. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin ; but the amateurs want drilling sad Mr. 
Lucas conducted, and Blagrove was leader, Mr. T. Jolley presiding at the organ. 

MADAME DULCKEN’s THIRD SomREE MusicaLE.—Two novelties attracted the 
attention of amateurs and artists to the third programme, the one, a trio in C 
Minor, for pianotorte, violin, and violoncello, by Mendelssohn ; and the other a 
“Sonate Symphonique,” for piano for four hands, by Moscheles. The trio by 
Mendelssohn is a masterly inspiration, worthy of his genius, the scherzo of which 
created an extraordinary sensation. There is also an impassioned andante, and 
a concluding “* Allegro appassionato,” of inspiring themes, treated with the unity 
of design, and clearness of writing, peculiar to Mendelssohn. The sonata was a 
failure. We heard from several distinguished connoisseurs the marked expression 
of dislike after the close of the first ‘part. Moscheles appears to have an ambition 
to rival the eccentric flights of Beethoven, but without the genius to carry out,_ 
connectedly, his plan. The sonata, imitative as regards its forms, is teri 
ribly deficient in ideas, and a dismal, dreary scherzo, with a tolling be] 
etfect, produced the most disagreeable impression. Here and there were 
nice bits, but the entire construction was patchy and fragmentary—wild 
and incoherent. Nobody could have imagined that this Sonata had emanated 
from the writer of such splendid pianoforte music as Moscheles has given to the 
world. Mozart’s elegant air for Zeporello, “‘ Madamina,” came like music on the 
waters after the Sonata. ‘“* Welcume to the language of nature'” cried an 
amateur, and he was right. Half-a-dozen phrases of pure melody are worth 
folios of dry counterpoint. Signor F. Lablache sang the air admirably: he is a 
first-rate musician. Haydn’s Quartet in G Minor, No. 74, was superbly executed 
by Sainton, Goffrie, Hill, and Lucas. Madame Dulcken had onerous duties—she 
had to join Moscheles in the interpretation of the “Sonata,” to play Field’s 
* Pastorale,” the pianoforte part in Mendelssohn’s Trio, and ditto in Weber’s 
Concerto in E Flat (Adagio and Rondo)—but her great skill, untiring energy, and 
marvellous mechanism, carried her through triumphantly. The Misses W illiams 
sang a duet by Handel, “ Tanti Strali,” the last movement of which reminded us 
strongly of Marcello’s Psalm, “ Qual Anelante.” Miss Rainforth was encored in 
Macfarren’s “ Ah! why do we love?” and then sang one of Wallace’s ballads 
from ‘ Maritana.” 

Mr. Lucas’s Seconp Musica Evenine.—The programme on Thursday night 
comprised a Quintet in G minor, Op. 106, Spohr, played for the first time in 
this country, Hayden’s Quartet No. 2 of Op. 72 in D major, Beethoven’s Pianotorte 
sonata, Op. 27 in C sharp minor, and his glorious Quintet, Op. 29 in C major. 
Spohr’s work pleased the amateurs; there was less of his mannerisms than usual, 
although the pretty theme in the opening movement was overworked. ‘The 
Larghetto was a pathetic piece of writing —the Scherzo a little vague, but the finale, 
in G major, a charming pastorale quaintly treated, recalling in some degree 
Beethoven’s imagery. Hayden’s Quartet, full of elegancejand point, told well of 
course, the adagio cantabile being quite enchanting. The sonata, a passionate 
lament, was artistically played by Mr. R. Barnett, formerly a pupil of the Royal 
Academy. But Beethoven was tiie climax of musical glory—its awful grandeur, 
impassioned adagiv, sportive scherzo, and war of the elements at the close, 
created an overwhelming sensation. Suiuton, as the chef-d’uttaque, was quite 
astounding in executive skill. He took up the points with marvellous precision. 
He was ably seconded by his colleagues, M. Guynemer, second violin; Messrs. 
Tolbeeque and Hill, tenors; and Mr. Lucas, violoncello. 

Concent oF M. CoLas AND Mr. JEWELL.—At Blagrove’s Rooms, on Monday 
last, a Concert was given by these flautists, assisted by Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mdlle. 
Sherrard, aud Miss Dinah Farmer, pianists; the two Ciebras, guitarists; Regondi, 
concertin toberts, Welsh harpist; and Mrs. W. H. Seguin, the Misses 
Cubitt, E. n, H. Groom, E. Badger, O'Connor, Friedel, Messrs. H. Smith, and 
W. 4H. Seguin, as vocalists. There were several encores in a prograinme of 
twenty pieces. 
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BENEDIcT’s OPERA.—Thursday next is mentioned as the day for its production 
at Drury Lane Theatre ts title had not been fixed. The subject was that of the 
third aud last Crusade, embracing the adventures of the “ Man of the Mountain,” 
and the fail of the Crescent, by the election of a Christian King of Jerusalem. The 
lessee has made an immense ontiay for the spectacle, hav ing sent to Paris for 
armour for the Knights, &e. Miss Romer, Miss Kaintorth, } King. Mr. Har- 
rison, Mr. Stretton, Borrani, and Weiss, have the principal parts. In one scene, 
there will be more than 600 persons on "the stage. 

Mr. WALLACE.—This composer, pianist, and violinist, has had a brilliant recep- 
tion, in a musical tour in Ireland, his native country, accompanied by Mdlle. 
Schloss, Miss Messen, and Grattan Cvoke, the tenor singer and oboe player. 


| song 





Deatu oF Mr. Hawes, THE ComposER AND VocaAList.—We regret to an- 
nounce the death of this artist, who expired at his house, in the Adelphi Terrace, 
of a diseased heart, on Wednesday last. He was Almoner, and Master of the Boys 
of St. Paul’s, and of the Chapel Royal. He was also Lutist to her Majesty, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Musicians, Conductor of the Madrigal Society, aud of 
the Western Madrigal Society—both of which have postponed their Meetings in 
respect for his memory. Mr. Hawes was for many years Director of Music at the 
Lyceum, under Mr. Arnold’s management; and first produced, in 1824, Weber's 
“ Der Frieschutz.” ile was the composer of several popular glees, madrigals, 

&e., and gain U various prizes for his compositions. He published the 
“Triumphs of Oriana,” a collection of me udrigals by the writers of the Elizabethan 
era. Mr. Hawes had a counter-tenor voice, but could take any part in a glee. 
He was a good player on various instruments. He has left three sons and three 
daughters, Miss M. B. Hawes, the celebrated contralto—the finest singer of sacred 
music in this country, second only to Braham—being the youngest of the latter. 
Mr. Hawes was universally respected as a man of integrity, and will be sincerely 
lamented by a numerous circle. 

BRAHAM.—The friends and admirers of this gifted vocalist have been greatly 
shocked by the sudden death of his amiable wife, on Sunday night. Mrs. Braham 
was remarkably handsome. She had no illness, but in the middle of the night 
exclaimed, “‘ John, [am dying.” Assistance was called, but before medical aid 
arrived she died in the arms of her eldest son, Hamilton, with a tranquil smile on 
her face. Her eldest daughter is married to the Earl of Waldegrave, and she 
has left another daughter, unmarried, and three sons. 

Tur MusicaL Unton.—Mr. Ella, the director, after a six months tour in 
Germany, has returned to London, and the meetings will commence after Easter. 
Ile ranks the great European concert orchestras thus :—Paris first, Vienna 
second, London third, Berlin fourth, Munich fifth, and Leipzic last. The latter 
is certainly underrated. Mendelssohn’s band is second only to the Parisian Con- 
servatoire under Habeneck ; but we hope before this season be over, to be ena- 
bled to place our Philharmonic, under Costa’s unrivalled conductorship, in the 
first category. 

DeatH OF Mr. LoDER, THE VIOLINIST.—This celebrated leader of onr or- 
chestras, died on Friday week, at his house, in Albany-street, in his 58th year. 
Hie was an excellent tenor as well as violin player. He has left five sons and two 
daughters : amongst the former, are E. J. Loder, the composer, John Loder, the 
Lyceum leader, and W. Loder, the leading violoncello of the Drury Lane 
orchestra. 

Lions OF THE SEASON.—Thalberg, Dohler, Dreyschock, Leopold de Meyer, 
Molique Piatti (the violoncello player), Berlioz, Pischek, Standigl, Vieuxtemps, 
Sivori, Madame Dorus Gras, Mdlle. Nau, Madame Thillon, Mendelssohn, &c., are 
expected. 

HeR MAJESTY’s THEATRE.—We have as yet no prospectus of the season. It 
is reported that it will not be issued before Monday. The opening night was, at 
first, intended to be on Thursday next (the Drawing Room), but the 28th (Satur- 
day, is also mentioned. The internal decorations are described as gorgeons. 

Ruspini.—We are enabled to announce that this celebrated singer has quitted 
the stage for ever. We have seen a letter from him, dated Romano, Feb. 12, only 
a week since, in which he declares that he has refused the most tempting offers 

l and that nothing on earth shall induce him to sing again in public. 
He amuses himself by taking equestrian exercise and shooting In the evening, 
he plays game cards; and thus quietly does the Emperor of Tenor pass his 
days, with an immense fortune to enjoy his ofium cum, &c. 

Signor Costa.—aA very graceful compliment was paid to this artist by our 
Most Gracious Sovereign at the State Dinner, on Wednesday last, after the Levee. 
The band of the Coldstream Guards, led by Mr. Godfrey, performed a selection 
from S , pera of “ Don Carlos,” which it will be remembered was 
specially commanded by the Queen for one occasion at her Majesty’s Theatre. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

Letters from Dresden announce that the celebrated Schroder-Devrient retires 
at Easter, fron e, on the pension of the State. 

Halevy’s opera of “* Les Mousquetaires de la Reine” had made a great hit at 
the Salle Fave a“ On Wednesday last it was performed at the Tuileries, before 
the Royal Family. Thalberg had been severely indisposed at Marseilles, but had 

Bonin tti has arrived at Nice, but not the slightest hopes are enter- 

ained of his recovery An English pianist, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, had given a 
-oncert in Paris, with st ss. Madame Eugenia Garcia had been well received 
at the Milan Scala, in Verdi’s ** Nabucco.” Guasco, the tenor, had been engaged 
for St. Petersburg in 1847. Mario was re-engaged for the same year in Paris, 
Malvezzi not Z bee n found competent to replace him, and Corelli being re- 
garded as artist. Grisi and Lable ache, of course, were re-engaged. 

rench version of Donizetti’s ** Lucia,” to be brought out at the Academié 

had + en delayed in 1 ee of Duprez’s severe cold, and Mdile. 

n. e prima donna, ** La Barbiere Nina,” is creating a sensation 

at Florence, as ¢ y Fortunato Gorin. Mdile. de Lagrange—a French- 
i—was the t Trieste. A new symphony by Rosenhain, of Frankfort, 

ist and compose et, has been played at Leipzic with great success. Ma- 

It i, has been very ular in Vienna; a3 also Dreyschock, the 
uxtemps, the vi 1ist; and Berlioz, the French composer. Pischek 

and Sti audigl, of whom Schloss had published in London admirable portraits, are 


1e Viennese capital. 


the stag 


conse 


the great guns of ti 


Fanny Exsster.—The Journal des Lr “bat s publishes the following letter from 
Foligno (Pontifical States) of the 2nd instant :—*t Mademoiselle Fanny Elssler, 
ing terminated her engagement at Rome, has arrived in our town. Several 
of the most distinguished families had prepared apartments in their houses for 
sbrated artiste, and sent to meet her, and invite her to accept of their hos- 
Mademoiselle Elssler was much embarrassed how to make a selection 
giving offence to the other parties. Under these circumstances, she 
the wisest plan would be to deposit all the names in a box, and draw one 
This she 2 did, and paper drawn bore the names of M. and Madame Fal- 
at whose house as take n up her abode. She has been engaged for 

twelve performances at our theatre. 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(Continued from page 113.) 

Our second visit to this Institution tended to confirm the opinion we expressed 
in our first notice, viz.: how much the absence of high art is to be regretted, for 
the interests of the art and artists themselves, to say nothing of the improve- 
ment of the public taste. The great mass of visitors are seen rambiing about 
the rooms, which they seem to consider more as a bazaar than an artistical exhi- 
bition, looking desultorily at the great many pretty and clever things there, with 
evident satisfaction, or even pleasure, but without evincing any enthusiasm, than 
that profound and serious attention which the offspring of genius alone can com- 
mand. 

We resume our review with 

162. “The Finding the Body of Harold after the Battle of Hastings,” by W. 
Gale, deserves commendation, not only as a very remarkable attempt at histori- 
cal composition, but as presenting some finely-studied parts, such as the fore- 
shortening of the body of Harold, and the figure holding the torch—both 
vigorously drawn, but rather deficient in tone. 

415. “ Sacontata” (the heroine of an Indian drama), by L. W. Desanges, 
not seem to us to deserve the very prominent position it occupies in 
The copper-coloured female figure is too exotic for our taste. 

15. * Tintoretto Painting the Portrait of his Daughter, after her Death,” 
possesses none of the qualities requisite to contend with our unavoidable recol- 
lection of a picture, of the same appalling subject, which has obtained an Euro- 
pean celebrity. 

21. “ Nora Chriena,” an illustration of some of Moore’s ballads, is a charming 
sketch by Frith, which we very much prefer to his ** Sleeping Girl” (411), in the 
other room. 

394. A Head. A fine study ; and, whether 
compliment, looks very much like a copy, 
master. The hands are too small. 

Etty contributes three of his masterly sketches, for such alone they can be con- 
sidered. The magnificent tints of his flesh, and the gracefulness of his contours are 
painfully contrasted with the crude and rough accessories that surround his 
figures. 

229. “ A Bather,” decidedly the best of the three, has less of these defects, 
although we should desire a little more limpidity and transparency in the water. 

229. * A Pirate carrying off a Captive,” does not convey an exact notion of its 
title, but affords another opportunity of displaying the power of delineating 
female figure. 

We cannot find anything to admire in the “‘ Children Reposing after a Bath,” 157. 

Landseer has condescended to send but one picture, a very small figure (3), 
which he calls *“* The Penitent,” though it shows very little feeling of repentance ; 
however, itis a very pretty profile, but weakly painted. 

422. “The Cabin Door,” by Topham, is a charming little bit of uature, of very 
modest pretensions, and very unjustly placed in an obscure corner of the room, 
under a lot of works of ambitivus size and inferior merit. 

297. “ View between Delft and the Hague,” by Waldorp; looks like an old 
Flemish picture. It yields to none in the collection for charm of execution, 
whilst it excels them all in point of reality and character. 

191. “ Frost Scene—Evening.” Mr. C. Branwhite seems to have aimed at dis- 
playing in the same frame ali the different qualities that are requisite to portray 
the most various and sometimes opposed effects of nature; and his bold attempt 
has been decidedly successful. The exquisite handling of the minutest details 
may well be commended after the masterly execution of the sunny background. 

160. “The Vale of Terni; ” and 363, “ Piada in Epidaurus,” are both remark- 
able for the distance the artist gives to his canvass, and his admirable sense of 
perspective ; though a little more warmth is desirable in the atmosphere of this 
truly georgical scene. We can vouch for the special accuracy of the scene from 
Epidaurus. 

The exhibition, so deficient in historical subjects, or compositions of a lofty 
character, is, as might be expected, rich in views and landscapés, of which 
Creswick is always the most prominent contributor, His “ Skirts of the Forest 

grand in conception, and broad in execution—is now only the best of the three 
he has sent there, but certainly the most remarkable of its class. 


does 
the room. 


or not Mr. T. Sand takes it as a 
but a good one, from an ancient 








LAUNCH OF HER MAJEST\’s SCLAM-ERIGATE “ SPuHyYNX.”—This steamer was 
lannched on Tuesday, at Woolwich Dockyard, in the presence of Sir Francis 
Collier, K.C.4., Commodore Superintendent of the establishment ; the Marquis of 
Chandos ; the Russian Consul, and several officers of the Russian service ; Captain 
Smith, of the Wiliam and Mary; the heads of the civil and military departiuents, 
and a great number of spectators, including a considerable sprinkling of the 
gentler sex. The ship went off the stocks in gallant style. She was named by 
Miss Rock, a friend of the master shipwright. 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, RECENTLY DECEASED. 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM HENRY CLINTON, G.C.B. 

This venerable and highly distinguished Officer, whose term of service 
exceeded sixty years, was son of the late Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., 
Commander-in-Chief in America against Washington, and grandson of 
Admiral the Hon. George Clinton, an eminent Naval Officer, whose 
father, Sir Francis Fiennes Clinton, Knt., inherited the Earldom of 
Lincoln in 1692. At a very early age, in 1784, Sir William entered the 
Army as Cornet 7th Light Dragoons; in 1787 became Lieutenant; in 
1790, Captain; in 1794, Lientenant-Colonel; in 1801, Colonel; in 1808, 
Major-General; in 1813, Lieutenant-General; and in 1830, General. 
During the Dutch campaign of 1793-4, he was actively engaged, and 
took part in twelve sieges and encounters. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the command of the Allied Anglo-Sicilian Army on the East 
Coast of Spain, and in that important station rendered essential aid to 
the operations of Lord Wellington, by keeping in check the whole force 
of Marshal Suchet. 

In 1814, he obtained the coloneley of the 55th Foot, and in 1842, w 
presented to the office of Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Hospital. § 
William married, in 1797, Louisa Dorothea, daughter of the Earl o 
Shettield, and has left a large family, of which is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clinton of the Grenadier Guards. The deceased General was returned 
for Newark in 1826, by the interest of his kinsman the Duke of New- 
castle, and continued to sit in Parliament until 1829. His death occurred 
on Sunday morning, the 15th, at the family seat, Cockenhatch, near 
Royston, whither he had been removed, during the previous week, for 
change of air, from his town residence, Audley-square. 
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SIR GEORGE LEFEVRE, M.D. 

Sir George Lefevre, whose death took place a few days since, held a 
good position in the medical profession, was Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and Physician to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
He had appeared also in the world of letters, and was author of a 
namphlet entitled “Thermal Comfort.” He was son of the Rev. George 
Lam, of Southampton, was born in 1796, and married in 1825 a 
daughter of Colonel Charles Fraser, East India Company’s service, 








METROPOLITAN NEWS. 





GRAND DINNER AT THE MANSION-HOUSE.— On Tuesday, the Lord Mayor gave 
a splendid entertainment at the Mansion-house. Upwards of 150 sat down to 
dinner in the Egyptian-hall, which was most tastefully laid ont for the occasion. 

THe ANNUAL CATHOLIC CHARITIES’ Ball took place on Monday last, at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, and was very brilliantly attended. 
Although the proceeds of this ball are dedicated to a charitable purpose, all the 
arrangements were on a most liberal scale. 

MorTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS.—The deaths in the metropolis, in the week 
ending the 14th instant, amounted to 911; births, 1,375. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION.—On Tuesday morning a journeyman typefounder, 
named John Feacy, attempted to stab Thomas Martin, in a house situated in 
Cradle-court, Redcross-street, Cripplegate. The culprit, a man about fifty years 
of age, was examined at Guildhall, on Wednesday, charged with running a 
carving-knife into the left side of Martin, between the eleventh and twelfth ribs, 
penetrating to the lower part of the thorax, within the cavity of the chest. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of Susannah Emberson, the quarrel originated in jealousy. 
Martin was subsequently examined, though in a very precarious state. ‘The pri- 
soner was conveyed to the Compter, to await the fate of Martin. 

SvicipE FROM A STEAMEK.—On Tuesday afternoon, the Diamond, Gravesend 
steamer, which leaves London-bridge-wharf at four o’clock, was off Northfleet, on 
her downward passage, when a man (unknown), who was standing on the after- 
deck, suddenly jumped over the side of the vessel into the river. On the alarm 
being given, Captain Fox promptly stopped the engine and turned astern, and 
lowered her stern-boat, which was quickly on the spot, but too late to recover the 
body ; only his hat and handkerchief being seen and picked up, and which are at 
the Diamond-office. 











COUNTRY NEWS. 





Destructive Fire in Liverroor.—aA fire of an alarming character broke out 
on Tuesday afternoon, in the Back Goree, Liverpool, on the premises in the rental 
of Messrs. Heath and Sons. The building was eight stories in height, and was 
respectively occupied, the second and third stories by Mr. Edward Heath, and 
were stored with tallow on the second floor, and tallow on the third floor. In 
rooms five and six there was Indian corn, and on the seventh floor there were 
1,800 sacks of flour belonging to Mr. John Bald. The building has fallen a prey 
to the flames. The warehonse adjoining has taken fire, and was nearly destroyed. 
The insurance offices will be losers to a considerable sum. The amount of pro- 
perty destroyed, including buildings and merchandise, is estimated at upwards of 
£150,000. it is believed that the fire originated with the carelessness of some of 
the porters, who very culpably have been allowed to smoke in every part of the 
building, as the disaster originated in a story where they usually congregated, 
aud broke out a few minutes after they had gone to dinner. 

East GLOUCESTERSHIRE ELection. —The High Sheriff has fixed Friday, the 
27th inst., as the day for the nomination of candidates to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the retirement of the Hon. Francis Charteris ; the nomination will be at 
the County Hall, Gloucester. At present, the Marquis of Worcester is the only 
candidate in the field. 

Noxtu NorrincuaM Evection.—The nomination is fixed for the 28th inst. 
Lord A. Bentinck is a candidate. 

RCUTLANDSHIRE ELEcTION.—The seat in the House of Commons vacated by the 
retirement of the Hon. W. Dawnay, was on Saturday conferred upon George 
Finch, Esq., of Burley-on-the-Hill, without opposition. Mr. Finch is a Conserva- 
tive and a Protectionist. 


























IRELAND. 





MurDER oF A WIFE BY HER Huspanp.—On the 10th instant, while a man of 
the name of Daniel Dunn was in the act of cutting timber in his house, he had 
some angry words with his wife, during which he struck her with the hatchet he 
held in his hand, and killed her. This shocking deed occurred at Shanrahan, 
near Clogheen. Dunn has made a full confession of his guilt, and has been com- 
mitted to Tipperary gaol for trial. 

EXECUTION OF SEERY AT MuLLINGAR.—On Friday (last week) Bryan Seery 
was executed at Mullingar. The conviction took place under the following cir- 
cumstances :—Some time since Sir Francis Hopkins was shot at by a man in 
Westmeath ; Sir Francis tried to seize the assassin, but he escaped; and a:ter- 
wards Seery was captured. The sole witness to the prisoner’s identity with the 
assassin was the prosecutor: the defence was the common Irish defence—AaL1B1 ; 
which was of course sworn to stoutly, as it always is in Ireland. One 
Jury could not agree to the verdict, two Roman Catholics standing out 
against conviction: a second Jury condemned the man: efforts to pro- 
cure commutation of his sentence failed, and he was left for execution. 

—Seery, at the place of execution, solemnly denied his guiit. A circumstance 
highly characteristic of the feeling of the public occurred. The morning was 
calm—the sounding of bugles and pealing of drums were heard in all directions. 
There was a perfect cessation of business in the town. About ten o’clock all the 
shops were closed, and not a single human being was to be seen in the streets— 
not one individual came in from the country. Thus the people determined to 
mark their opinion of this awful tragedy—tfor all regard Seery asa martyr. At 
eleven o’clock the military were paraded before the gaol ; and not one human 
being appeared before the scatfold but themselves and the police. Even the 
magistrates of the county stayed away—not one of them appeared, except Mr. 
Uniacke, who walked up and down with Captain Despard. Under the imposing 
head of the “ Mullingar Tragedy,” the reporter of the Dublin Freeman furnishes 
that journal with a long and highly-coloured account of the interment of Bryan 
Seery. The melancholy spectacle took place on Sunday, in the presence of vast 
multitudes of the country people, whose numbers were estimated by the writer to 
amount to 50,000 or 60,000 souls. 









Deatu oF Baron DE Botow.—A letter from Berlin announces the death ef 
Baron de Bulow, ex-Minister of State. A malady, which he had contracted of 
late years from excessive application to business, and which forced him to with- 
draw from public affairs sooner than his time of life would seem to demand, was 
the cause of his death. 

ADOPTION OF THE OVERLAND RovuTE To INDIA, VIA TRIESTE.-—-At a meeting 
of the Syra-Egyptian Society, held on Tuesday evening, a very interesting and 
important paper was read by Dr. Plate, Foreign Secretary, demonstrating the 
practicability of forming a continuous railway communication with India, through 
Germany and Central Turkey, thus bringing the Indian Mail in much less time 
by many days than is at present occupied in its transmission. Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, who was present by invitation, briefly stated to the society that Aer Ma- 

esty’s Government had that day determined on the route to India, vid Trieste. 

ACCIDENT ON THE GREAT WesTERN RaitLway.—On Monday morning, an 
accident of a serious nature ockurred on the Great Western Railway, between 
Box and Middlehill tunnel, by which the lives of several persons were endan- 
gered, and one poor fellow was killed. It appears that the up-mail on leaving 
Bath had an open truck, containing several workmen, attached to the train; and 
when between Box and Middlehill tunnel, the tire of one of the leading wheels of 
the truck flew off, which caused such an oscillation, that either, through fear, a 
number jumped out, or were thrown from the truck by the motion, Neither the 
engine-driver nor the guards were cognisant of any accident until, entering the 
tunnel, the echo of the screams of those in the truck alarmed the engine-driver, 
who instantly stopped the train; and, on going back, it was discovered that nine 
persons were on the line so seriously injured that it was considered necessary to 
tuke them to the hospital at Bath. One of them afterwards died, as above stated. 
An inquest was held at Box, on Tuesday, on the body of the man who was killed, 
and a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned. 








NATIONAL SPORTS. 
F cnmeneaat 
THE ROYAL HUNTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

No bright particular star in the constellation of its aristocratic appendages— 
noteven the company of courtly beefeaters itself—is so characteristic of the train 
of a British Monarch as its appliances and means of woodcraft. Cotemporary 
almost with our Kingly institution is the provision made for carrying on the 
chace as part and parcel of the Royal state. Probably the office of Grand Falconer 
s older than that of Master of the Buck Hounds, but the latter is old enough, for 
we find it was a court appointment in the reign of Edward the Second. During 
the Protectorate, or plebeian interregnum, it went to the wall, bnt returned with 
merry Charles. Passing over its subsequent vicissitudes, we come to it in the 
especial era of squirearchy—the good old times “when George the Third was 
King.” The sport of stag-hunting as now practised, with all its pomp and cir- 
cumstance—indeed, with rather more, for it has become divested of its yeomen- 
prickers—was then first promoted and followed in the state befitting a mighty 
hunter. The fashion in which it then took the field was right Regal. The Royal 
party appeared in grey frocks with black collars and cuffs; the huntsmen and 
whips in scarlet and gold; and the aforesaid yeomen-prickers, half-a-dozen in 
number, in similar liveries, with French horns slung over their shoulders. 

About the commencement of the present century George the Third gave up 
hunting, and the splendour of the Royal hunt fell somewhat into eclipse till the 
year 1813,in which the late Duke of Richmond presented his celebrated pack of fox- 
hounds to his Majesty George the Fourth—then Prince Regent. This was a signal 
for the entire remodelling of the system and its materials. George Sharpe, 
huntsman to his Royal Highness’s fox-hounds when the Prince hunted Hamp- 
shire, was appointed to that office with the buck-hounds, and three whippers-in 
superseded the old yeomen-prickers. In 1823 Lord Maryborough became Master 
of the Buck-hounds, and was the first who, in that capacity, exercised control 
over the establishment, the Master of the Horse having heretofore had the 
management of it. To Lord Maryborough scucceeded the Lords Lichfield, Ches- 
terfield, Errol, Kinnaird, and Rosslyn—the latter nobleman being at this writing 
Master of her Majesty’s Stag-hounds. With their present position is our present 
purpose, 

No doubt, such Continental people as are cognizant of the fact that there are 
Royal packs of stag-hounds, and of harriers, and of beagles, set it down that when 
at the Castle of Windsor the English Court does nothing but circumvent beasts of 
chase, harts, hares, and such-like, morning, noon, and night. So far as regards 
deer chasing, it is our duty to undeceive them. The Royal hunting establishment 
is a modern illustration of the lucus & non lucendo; not a member of our Royal 
family or its connexions ever goes near it, save, upon rare occasions, his Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cambridge. The Queen’s hounds hunt twice a week 
for the benefit of the public, and once a week for the enjoyment of those favoured 
with the fixtures. The pack was never in such form. Kennel lameness, once the 
opprobrium of Ascot, has been very nearly eradicated; and, when it does now 
appear, it is so much less violent than it was wont, that a little care restores the 
patient. The open weather they have had this season has been very fatal to their 
deer, a large average having fallen victims, but they have eleven or twelve brace 
in the paddocks at Swinley. 

In hounds they were never so strong—neither, perhaps, was the qnality ever so 
good: the bitch pack, which showed at the meet at the kennels on Monday last, 
was a model of shape and condition. Mr. Charles Davis, one of the best and 
most popular men of his craft, continues to hunt them, and seems to grow 
younger every day; and they are whipped in by the two Bartletts—father and 
son. The hunting stud stands at Cumberland Lodge: it is good, but not quite 
up to the standard. All the essentials of such an establishment, however, there 
are, but the divinus affatus spirit of the institution is wanted. It was meant 
that the Royal hounds should have Royal hunters; and it is a proof of the ex- 
treme loyalty and courtesy of those who occupy the district over which they 
hunt, that, however they may be dissatisfied with the present state of things, 
they “give no sign.” It is certainly to be regretted that those to the matter born 
do not patronise the field-days of the Royal stag hounds; but it is not for that 
reason we would have the establishment put an end to. 

Fox-hunting, in the neighbourhood of London, is a farce. You might as well 
expect an Alderman to give a run as Reynard born and bred in a suburban pre- 
serve. Would ye have the youth of this metropolis—the heirs of Cockagne, if 
it please ye—as ignorant of woodcraft as the moustached multitude of the Italian 
Boulevard? Perish the thought, young sir! What though fate has planted you 
remote from woods, there is such a man as Tilbury, who, for a consideration, will 
mount you becomingly. There is the Royal Hunting Establishment always 
within an hour or so of Charing-cross: take the air with it, and our advice as to 
the manner. Remember, the days of the road are over—therefore eschew Mac- 
adam. If your horse will jump, so much the better; but, next to being well 
over a fence, it is honourable to be wellinit. And, above all, cultivate pace : 
rather die than let the parson of the parish beat you. Let no man ever reproach 
you with having wore a pair of spurs—merely as vrnaments to your heels. Bear 
these hints always about you; and, when you are at the uncarting of the next 
stag, unless you show some of the base Bezonians the stern of your steed, it’s 
time your father bound yon ’prentice to a tailor. 


TATTERSALL’S. 

Monpary.—Mermaid, of whom we have previously spoken, as a rising favourite 
for the Chester Cup, was in great force this afternoon, rising from 30 to 22 to 1, 
and disputing the premiership with Lord George Bentinck’s nag—who, by the 
way, was rather on the totter. Whinstone, Sweetmeat, Arthur, Fitzallan, and 
Catafact, were in demand, but no material change in the prices was observable. 
The Derby bets were 5 to l agst Sting, laid to several hundred pounds; 15 to 1, 
to two or three hundred, agst Brocardo—an improvement of three points ; 1000 to 
30, at least ten times, agst Tibthorpe; and 1000 to 25 agst Humdrum. Nothing 
fresh in the Oaks. 
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NEWMARKET HANDICAP. 
16 to 1 agst Dexterous. 
CHESTER 6UP. 














8 to l agst Wadlow’s lot | 25 to 1 agst Whinstone (t. fr.) | 35 to 1 agst Fitzallen 
22tol test Bower (t) 26 tol The Baron 40 to 1 —— Arthur 
22 to | —— Mermaid | 30 to 1 —— Mickey Free (t.to| 40 to 1 —— Inheritress 
23 to 1 —— Sweetmeat (take £50) 40 to 1 —— Hope (t) 
25 to | 35 to 1 —— Cataract 50 to 1 —— Roderick (t) 
1000 to 12 agst Correct Card. 
DERBY. 

5 to 1 agst Sting (t) 30 to lagst Malcolm (t) | 1000 to 30 agst Tibthorpe (t. 
15 to 1 —— Brocardo (t) 1000 to 25 Humdrum (t) 9 times) 

22 to 1 —— lago (t) to 1—— Nutleaf (t) 

11 to 4 on the field agst 3 (t. to £100) 

8 to l agst Forth’s lot (t) ] 20 to 1 agst Mendicant 35 to 1 agst Wilderness 
litol Vanish (t. to £50) | 20 to 1 Cuckoo | 








Tuvurspay.— Very few members looked in; and if there were enough to con- 
stitute ‘“‘a house,” betting was dull in the extreme, and long before the usual 
time it might have been ** counted out.” The averages were as follow :— 

CHESTER CUP. 


22 to 1 agst Sweetmeat 40 to 1 agst Discord 





7 to l agst The Three-Year- 
4 ) 

















Nas (t tol Whinstone 40 tol Inheritress 
9 to 1 —— Wadlow’s lot (t) tol —— Fitzallan 50 to 1 —— The Roper’s 
20 to 1 —— Mermaid to 1 —— Cataract Daughter 
22 to 1 —— Best Bower | 35 to 1 —— Hope 1000 to 15 —— The Libel (t) 
DERBY. 
9 to 2 agst Sting | 27 to 1 agst Spithead 400 to 200 on Brocardo 
15 to 1 Brocardo (t) | 30 to 1 —— Malcolm agst 
22 to | —— lago 30 to 1 —— Tibthorpe Traverser 


OAKS. 
8 to 1 agst Forth’s lot 








CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Chesso-Mania.”—Any solution is correct which effects the mate according to th 
prescribed conditions ; but, in a well-constructed Problem, this can rarely be don 
in more than one way. Your attempt to solve No. 106 is a failure. The solution 
you require is as follows:—1. Qto K B 8th (ch); Kto Q 2nd. 2 Qto Q8th 
(ch); K takes R. 3. Q takes R (ch); Q takes Q mate. 

“ Automaton.” — You are right in No. 107, but have failed in the other. 

“ Chispa.”— We have not got the game aliuded to at hand. 

“ Red Rook.” —If we mistake not, the Laws of “ Double Chess” may be procured at 
Sherwin’s, the Chess-man Turner, in Queen-street, Lincoin’s Inn Fields. 

“ Ignoramus.” —How is it possible you can overlook the glaring fact that, by moving 
the Rook as you advise, Black could at once make a Queen —checking, and win the 
game? 

“Gresham,” “ Civis,” “R. T. W.,” India Chambers, and other Correspondents, 
suggest to the Members of the London Chess Club, that great advantage might 
accrue to the Club Yf, on occasions of interest like the present match, the evenings 
of play were duly announced, and invitations issued to the Members of other Chess 
Institutions in London and the vicinity. We agree with them, and trust the hint 
will not be thrown away. 

“Tippoo Saib.”—The Pawn which occasions you so much disquietude, was, doudt- 
less, introduced, like the accessories in a painting, for egfect merely—to give to the 
Problem a nearer semblance of the ending of a real game. 

“BM. P.”’— We had not time to examine all the variations suggested by the position 
in question; but the defence given was from the inventor himself. The move of B 
to B 2nd is certainly preferable to playing it to Q 3rd. We fully concur with 
your opinions both on the match in America, and on that now pe nding here. 

“J. W.,” Guennap.— Your stratagem is better adapted for the interesting page of 
* Problems for Young Players,” in the “ Chess Player's Chronicle,” than for our 
columns ; but we will find a place for it shortly. : 

“ M. BE. A.”—The position sent is an obvious mate of two instead of three moves. 

“Tom Noddy.” — We do not understand the game. 

“W.J.,” Bradford.—If you can move none of your pieces, you are stalemated, and 

the game is drawn. * solution is wrong. 

W. J.”— We have no space to adopt the recommendation 

“ Tyro.”—You can take his K Kt Pawn in passing ¢f you choose, when he plays it 
Jorward two squares. i 

“ Echecs,” Belgrave-square.—The problem received shall be examined. Your 
solution of No. 107 ts correct. 

“W. B.,” Gravesend.—it is impossible to prolong the mate by playing as you 











~~ 











propose. 








“J. 1,” Plymouth.—You have failed to discover the solution to No.108. The other 

is correct. 

‘W. H.R,” Whittington.—You are decidedly wrong, as you will find on examining 

the position with due attention. Upon your advancing the Q R P, Black takes 

QP with Rook; then Q Kt P and the King escapes. Our solution is perfectly 

correct. If the King takes the Kt, it is obvious enough that the Q B P mates 

him. 

A Slow Coach.”— We did not overlook your variation of “ B takes R,” but we saw 

before, as we now see, that you most unaccountably persist in placing your Queen 

en prize of the King. How, we repeat, can mate be given in two moves when 

Black has taken off the Rook? If you play Q to Q Kt 3rd, as you propose, the 

King takes the Queen. Pray look at the position attentively, and bear in mind 

that in this variation the Q At P is still on the board. 

“ En Passant.”—A Pawn only can takea Pawn en passant. No other piece has 
the privilege. 

Solutions by ** G. Y. H.,” “ A Member of the Jersey Club,” “ Alpha,” Cambridge ; 
“ Chapel Rock,” ** Marazion,” “ M. E. A.—A Rugbaan,” “ Langston” “ J.T7.,” 
Weston; ‘* An Amateur,” at Saintfield; ““A Veteran,” “C. G. C.,” Kidder- 
minster; ** H. P.,” “ Devonian,” “ Old-hand,” “ F. C. G.,” “D. P.,” “N. M.,” 
Middleton; *“ Red Rook,” *“ R. Hall,’ and “ D. D.,” are correct. Those by 
“7. §.,” Scarbro’; “J. G.,” “ Tripod,’ “ Bat Boroo,” “ W. H.,” Grafton- 
street; “N.E.C.,” “* Skialage,” Kilmannock; ‘ Nicodemus,” “ H. C. M.,’’ 


” 


Kensington; ““——,” Westmeath; “ Z.,” Southampton; “ Quiz,” Holyhead ; 





and “A. W.J.,” (of 108), are all wrong. 
*,* Any Amateur desirous of playing a Game or two at Chess by Correspond- 
ence, may hear of an opponent by addressing a note to “ H. A.,” 9, Bath- 
place, Deptford-lane, Peckham. 





SoLuTION TO ProsiEm No. 107. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
- Qto K’s 8th R to K B 5th (best) 
. Q to K’s 7th R to Q R's 3rd (best) 
. R to Q B's 6th—and then mates either with Q or R accord- 
ing to the play of Black. 


oon 


SoLuTIoN TO ProsLem No. 108. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. QRto K sq K takes K R (his best move) 
2. K P two P takes P (en passant ) 
3. R to Q sq—mate 





PROBLEM No. 109. 
By Mr. M’c G—y. 
White to mate in seven moves, without making a Queen. 
BLACK. 
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MATCH AT CHESS, 
BETWEEN MESSRS. STAUNTON AND HORWITZ. 
GAME THE SIXTH. 
Waite (Mr. H.) Biack (Mr. S.) Wuite (Mr. H.) Buack (Mr. S.) 
1. K P two K P two 13. K Kt takes P Q B to Q R 3rd 
2. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 14.Q Kktto K 2nd* PtoQB 4tht 


3.K BtoQB4th KBto QB 4th 15. B to K 3rd P takes P 

4.Q BP one K Kt to B 3rd 16. B takes P ¢ B takes Kt 

5. Q P two P takes P 17. Q takes B B takes B 

6. K P one Q P two 18. kt to Q B 6th Q to K B 3rd § 


7K BtoQKt5th K Ktto K 5th 19. Kt takes B 


; Q takes Kt 
8. P takes P B to Q Kt 3rd 20. QR to Q sq 


Q to her B 4th 


9. Castles Castles 21.Q RtoQBsq Q to her Kt 3rd 
10. K R P one K B P one 22. Q Kt P one Kt to K Kt 6th 
11. Q Kt to B 3rd P takes K P 23. Q to her 3rd Kt takes K R 
12. B takes Kt P takes B 


And, after a few more moves, White surrendered. 





* We should have taken off the Knight in preference. Black, then, as his 
best move, wonld probably have taken the Knight (for taking the Rook would be 
dangerous, on account of Queen’s Knight to King’s Knight’s 5th), and then the 
game might have proceeded thus :— 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
14. Q Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 16. Q takes Q P takes Q 
15. Qtoher Kt3rd (ch) Q to her 4th 17, K Rto Q sq., &e. ‘ 
The position, however, would, even then, have been much in favour of the second 
player, from the commanding situation of his two Bishops. 

This is stronger play, we believe, than taking the Q Kt. After advancing 
the doubled Pawn, Bi: remarked that, had his position been less favourable, 
and the advantages springing from this move less obviously certain, he should 
have much preferred the more enterprising play of taking the K B P, with his 
Kt—a sacrifice, as he demonstrated in an after game, which leads to many 
strikingly beautiful situations. For example :— 





WHITE. BLACK. 
15. Kt takes K B P 

16. R takes Kt (best) 16. R takes R 

17. K takes R (best 17. Q to K R 5th (ch) 


In the first back game White now played: 
Whereupon Black mated him prettily 
enough as follows :— 
18. R to K B sq (ch) 
19. K Kt to B 3d 19. B takes Q P 
20. Qto K sq (His only move, unless 20. R takes Kt (ch) 
he give up the Qfor the Bishop.) 
21. P takes R 21. Q takes K R P Mate 
In the second back game instead of “ K to B sq,” White played : 
WHITE. BLAC 
18. K Kt’s P one 
19. K Ktto B 3d (or a) 
20. Q Kt to K B 4th 
21. Q takes B 
22. K to his 3d 
(if now, White play Kt to K’s 5th, 
he loses his Q ; therefore), 
23. K to Q 2d 


18. K to his B sq 


18. Q takes K R P 
19. R to K B sq 

20. B takes Q P 

21. Q to K B 8th (ch) 
22. R to K sq (ch) 


Black may now take the Kt or play R 
to K’s 5th, in either case having a 
winning game. 


19. B takes Q P (ch) 


(a) 19. Q Kt to K B 4th 
(If White take the B, he loses his Q 
in three moves; therefore), 
20. K to B 3rd (0) 
21. Q takes B 
(It"now the K be played to B’s 2nd, 
or K’s 3rd, Black wins the Q; there- 
fore), 
. K to Kt 4th 22. B to his sq (ch), and Black wins. 
There are many other variations, but these will suffice to show the resources 
of the attack. 
(0) He may also play B to K 3rd, npon which Black can check with his Q, and 
afterwards take the Kt with B, having a better game. 
¢ This move loses a clear piece. Play as he could, however, the game was ir 
redeemable. 
§ A move White overlooked, when he, unfortunately, took the P with Bishop. 


20. R to K B sq 
21. Q to K R 8th (ch) 





*,* Upon the termination of this G » the score stood as follows :— 
Staunton ee « 5 | Horwitz ee « =| 
Drawn a ee ee 
The Match, which has been delayed for ten days, owing to the indisposition of 
Mr. Horwitz, is appointed to be continued on Monday next, the 23rd. 
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FRESCO FROM “COMUS,” BY D. MACLISE, R. AW—FROM HER MAJESTY’S PAVILION, IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS. 


THE DECORATIONS OF THE GARDEN-PAVILION IN THE GROUNDS 
OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

In returning to Mr. Gruner’s Illustrations of this artistical experiment, 
we have selected, for engraving, one of the Junette frescoes of the Central 
Octagonal Room, decorated with scenes from Milton’s “ Comus,” which, 
says Mrs. Jameson, “at once classical, romantic, and pastoral, with all 
its charming associations of grouping, sentiment, and scenery, was just 
the thing to inspire English artists, to elevate their fancy to the height 
of their argument, to render their task at once a light and a proud one; 
while nothing could be more beautifully adapted to the shades of a trim 
garden devoted to the recreation of our Lady Sovereign than the chaste, 
polished, yet picturesque elegance of the poem considered as a creation 
of art.” 

From the eight Junettes we have selected the fifth, by Mr. 
Maclise. R.A. 

Brightest Lady, look on me 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure. 
Comus, v. 910—919. 

The Lady, spell-bound, not only “in stony fetters fixed and motion- 
less,” but asleep or in a trance, is seated in the marble chair. Sabrina 
and her attendant Nymphs are hovering round her. One Nymph pre- 
sents in a shell the water “from the fountain pure.” Sabrina, bending 
over the Lady, is about to sprinkle her and to pronounce “the dissever- 
ing charm.” In front stand the two Brothers and the attendant Spirit. 
In the spandrils, two of the deformed “rabble rout” look down in 
affright. 


“i 





This is, throughout, a masterly composition; and is, to our thinking, | 
the most classical scene of the series. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

A very interesting contribution has just been made to the art- 
treasures of the National Gallery—in the addition of Banks’s cele- 
brated marble alto-relief group of Thetis and her Nymphs Ascending 
from the Sea to Condole with Achilles on the death of Patroclus. It is an 
oval, less than half the size of life; and is placed in the Hall of the 
Gallery, to the right of the entrance doorway. 

This beautiful work of art had long been in private hands, and the 
public are indebted for its present allocation to Mr. Ambrose Poynter 
the architect, at whose disposal it was placed by Mrs. Forster (the 
daughter of Banks), on its reverting to that lady’s possession. Beneath 
the oval is placed a small marble tablet, bearing the following :— 

THETIS RISING FROM THE SEA TO CONSOLE 
ACHILLES FOR THE LOss OF BRISEIS, 
BY THoMAs Banks, R.A. 
PRESENTED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
Mas. LAvINIA FORSTER. 
This inscription was communicated by Mrs. Forster, who is on the Con- 
tinent: it is, evidently, an error; since the only work executed by 
Banks, in illustration of Achilles and Briseis, is the noble figure of “ the 
Mourning Achilles,’ now in the Hall of the British Institution. It 
should, however, be added, that Mr. Poynter had no opportunity of 
correcting the inscription tablet before it was fixed. It should, cer- 





tainly, be set right. 








Banks executed this beautiful composition of Thetis and her Nymphs 
Consoling Achilles, during one of the sculptor’s summer visits to Hafod, 
in Wales: it embodies that graphic passage thus Englished by 
Cowper :— 

So saying, she left the cave, whom all her nymphs 
Attended, weeping, and where’er they passed, 

The parting billows open’d wide a way. 

At faithful Troy arriv’d, in order fair 

They climb’d the beach, where, by his nnmerous barks 
Encompass‘d, swift Achilles sighing lay. 

Then, drawing nigh to her afflicted son, 

The Goddess, with a piercing shriek, his brows 
Between her palms compress’d. 

The sculptor has, unquestionably, felt this fine passage deeply: the 
Goddess and her Nymphs ascend from the sea like a mist; nor has the 
buoyant and elastic elegance of those figures been excelled in any work, 
either of ancient or modern art. Yet, Allan Cunningham considers that 
“the figure of Thetis, and likewise the forms of her companions, are, 
amidst all their beauty, longer in proportion than they ought to be; 
their extent of leg and thigh is enormous. But the buoyant ease with 
which they make their way from the waves, and the graceful elegance 
with which they sail into upper air, and surround, as with a garland, 
the mourning hero, disarm all censure, and leave little admiration for 
the Achilles who has cast himself down on the shore, and seems resolved 
on not being comforted. From the smallness of its dimensions, and the 
variety of beauty which it contains, this little work has become very 
popular, and is to be found in the studies of all our chief artists.”— 
(“ Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” vol. iii, page 
101.) 

















ALTO-RELIEF OF THETIS AND HER NYMPHS ASCENDING FROM THE SEA TO CONDOLE WITH ACHILLES.—SCULPTURED BY BANKS, AND JUST PLACED IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
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SCENE FROM THE NEW BALLET OF “THE ISLAND NYMPH,” AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


The new fairy ballet, or rather divertissement, of the ‘ Island Nymph,” has been 
repeated with success. We have engraved the opening scene, with Nymphs dis- 
porting themselves on the sea-shore. ‘‘The atmospheric effect was beautiful 
(says the Morning Post); it was bright and luminous; and the ballerines, dra- 
peried in white simars, golden zoned, seemed the realisation of an antique basso 
relievo. The horizon becomes darkened, and the young girls seek shelter from 
the coming storm ; and a shallop is seen in the distance, and a Greek youth is 
wrecked on the island, and scales a rock in the foreground, and the dark clouds 
disperse, and the scene gradually becomes ‘sunny, blithe, and balmy,’ and the 
Nymphs skip in 

* On ivory feet, like Mcenads bright,’ 

and dance around him, making a very heaven on earth; but Edda, the chief in 
beauty and in grace, suddenly ‘suffers love’ for the shipwrecked stranger and 
the unfortunate youth—yet not unfortunate, as the book sayeth, ‘since he has 
encountered a being whose divine beauty has at once inspired him with the most 
passionate love.” And here Mdlle. Maria, who appeared for the first time this 
season, was quite charming in her exhibition of the pretty pretension of nymph- 
ish fear—her downcast eyes, and eloquent action, and twinkling feet, advancing 
and receding, elicited deserved applause—it was charming and unconventional, 
and absolutely bordered on poetry. Bunt here the Queen of the Island appears 
arrayed like chaste Diana for the chase; and, after some brief conversation, 
translated through the medium of ronds de jambes, entrechats, and jetté battus, the 
gentleman is invited to join the sport, but prefers to retire to a grotto and take 
some repose, and this closes the first act.” 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


On Friday evening Miss Cushman made her first appearance here in Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd’s tragedy of “Ion.” The attempt was, in some degree, bolder 
than her previous ones. The recollection of Mrs. Charles Kean (then Miss Ellen 
Tree), and also of Mr. Macready, was yet comparatively fresh in the minds of 
the playgoers ; and each of these artistes had achieved a triumphant success in 
the part. The structure of the character of Jon we also conceived to be less 
adapted to Miss Cushman’s style, than the majority of those in which she had 
already appeared. There are—more especially in the earlier scenes of the tra- 
gedy—few opportunities for the display of those bursts of energy and passion which 
constitute the most striking points of Miss Cushman’s performances. The action 
of the play is tuo level, the dialogue too cold, although polished and classical, to 
admit of their being made. In spite of these unfavouring circumstances, how- 
ever, Miss Cushman was perfectly successful in her representation of the cha- 
racter ; and if, in the early acts, she did not evoke those frequent and loud bursts 








of applause with which she had been greeted on former occasions, it was only 
because the sympathies of the audience had not been sufficiently aroused by the 
progres of the story. In fact, as Mr. Sergeant Talfourd has himself said of “ Ion,” 
“it is the phantasm of a tragedy—not a thing of substance—mortised into the 
living rack of humanity ; and therefore incapable of exciting that interest which 
grows out of human feeling, or of holding that permanent place in the memory 
which truth only can attain.” 

In the fifth act of the play, Miss Cushman appeared to greater advantage, and 
her concluding scene was eminently impressive. 

Her sister, Miss Susan Cushman, enacted Clemanthe. It was, upon the whole, 
a pleasing performance ; on a level with her Juliet, but labouring, in some degree, 
under the disadvantages above alluded to. Mr. Stuart performed Adrastus; 
Mr. Hndson Ctesiphon; and Mr. H. Holl Phocion. The actiag of the two latter 
gentlemen was meritorious, inasmuch as it evidenced much pains-taking atten- 
tion; but they were entirely out of their element. There was a loud burst of 
applanse at the fall of the curtain, and the two sisters were called forward to re- 
ceive the renewed approbation of the audience. 

A very droll farce was produced on Thursday evening, which kept the audience 
in a roar of laughter from the beginning to the end. It is called “ Lend Me Five 
Shillings,” and is from the pen of Mr. Maddison Morton, being a translation of 
the French piece, “Riche d’Amour,” in which Arnal is now playing at the 
Vaudeville The fun being entirely dependent upon a rapid succession of comical 
situations, the plot is somewhat difficult to describe. 

The piece begins quaintly enough with a quadrille at an assize ball, where Mr. 
Golightly (Mr. Buckstone) is captivated with the attractions of Mrs. Fobbs (Miss 
P. Horton), a pretty widow, whom he has met, whilst her husband was alive, 
some fifteen months previously at Harrowgate. To his great delight, she requests 
him to see her home, in a fly; but his happines is soon crushed by recollecting 
that, in consequence of his losses at the card-table (which he rushed to in despe- 
ration, upon being rejected for a polka), he has not a farthing about him. On 
this position of affairs, the comicality of the piece hangs. He is driven 
to the most absurd perpetrations to borrow the money; and, through 
mistaking his Harrowgate flame for her sister-in-law (who is also present at 
the ball with her husband), involves himself in the most inextricable 
mass of perplexities ; even to fighting a duel, and running the risk of being 
taken up for an utterer of false coin. Those who can call to mind 
the intense terror which is alone delineated by Buckstone in great difficulties. 
may imagine how ultra-ludicrous he made the character throughout the various 
dilemmas in which he was thrown. The piece never flagged for one instant, and 
was loudly applauded at the conclusion. Mr. Buckstone appeared before the curtain, 
and trusted that, as his character appeared to be tolerably good, and as he was per- 
sonally known to the greater part of the audience, they would have no objection 
to lend him five shillings every evening until fnrther notice. We can honestly 
recommend our readers to go and see this very laughable interlude. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured the theatre with their presence, and 
laughed heartily at the perplexities of the unfortunate hero of the new production. 
It deserves to have a long run, and, we doubt not, will enjoy it. Buckstone’s 
performance was admirable. 
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MISS CUSHMAN, AS “ION,” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 











GERALD GAGE; OR, THE SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSAN HOPLEY,” ETC. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
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HEN Mr. Livingstone landed 
at Portsmouth, on his arrival 
from India, he found Mr. 
Graves with outstretched arms 
on the beach, ready to embrace 
him. Had the latter been bet- 
ter acquainted with the man 
he had to deal with, he would have known that nothing could possibly 
be more injudicious than this proceeding. Naturally of a suspicious 
disposition, and aware that nobody in the world had sixpenny worth of 
disinterested regard for him, Mr. Livingstone had returned to England 
with a thorough antipathy to heirs expectant, and an inexorable resolu- 
tion not to be bored with them, and accordingly the empressement of the 
nephew, which it was extremely difficult to suppress, was very soon 
requited by the thorough detestation of the uncle. For a long time Mr. 
Graves neither could nor would believe in the alienation. He insisted 
that it was only Mr. Livingstone’s manner; and when he found the door 
shut against himself, he forced in his wife and daughter, who, by their 
injudicious efforts to win the old man’s heart, completed the mischief; 
and it was not till he wormed out Mr. Pilrig’s strange disclosure in the 
stage-coach, that he was actually convinced of the disappointment 
awaiting Lim. From that moment, the constant study of both himself 
and his wife had been to keep the world in ignorance of this fatal secret, 
and to get their daughter well married on the strength of her great ex- 

ctations, before the truth was discovered. But with respect to the 
atter enterprise, they had hitherto been unsuccessful. When suitors 
came to close enquiries, they found the fortune was too much en [air 
to satisfy their tender affections for the beaux veur of the young lady’s 
cassette—and one after another fell off, just as they were supposed to be 
coming to the point. And yet matters were getting more and more 
urgent, resources were wearing out, creditors becoming pressing, and ex- 
cuses growing stale. It was in this crisis of affairs that the ladies met 
Gerald at the table d’héte; and when, after a couple of days’ absence, 
Mr. Graves returned, he was immediately informed of the rencontre. “We 
must get acquainted with him, at all events,” said he; “there is no tel- 
ling what may come of it.” So Mr. Graves waylaid Gerald at one of his 
resorts in the Palais Royal, and found no difficulty in making his ac- 
quaintance. Indeed, the young man, who was at his wit’s end for 
means to carry on the war, was too happy to find himself courted by a 
gentlemen who, from his conservation in the coach, he felt satisfied must 
be a man of immense fortune. Not that he had recollected his features, 
till Mr. Graves reminded him of their former rencontre, and then they 
shook hands very cordially ; and Mr. Graves invited Gerald to dine with 
him at Meurice’s. 


— —- 

Rolinda wore her pink gros-de-Naples, and her pale hair was teased 
into innumerable small ringlets, with about half-a-dozen hairs in each. 
Gerald thought he had never seen anything less attractive than the 
, ; but he wanted friends and upholders at the moment, too much 
to be otherwise than extremely gallant and empressé. His fine friends 
had left Paris for Italy, but the consumptive state of his funds had pre- 
vented his accompanying them, and the same difficulty kept him in 
Paris. He fancied it was easier to live there upon nothing than in 
England; and he felt a mixture of shame and remorse that made him 
dread the sight of Emily. He was fully sensible of his own folly and 
of her good sense, and ardently wished he had had resolution to act 
according to her counsels, though he felt himself just as far as ever 
from being able to do so, and excused himself by the persuasion that it 
was now too late. Then, although he really loved her still, was fully 
sensible of what an admirable wife she would make him, and could not 
bear the thoughts of seeing her in the arms of another, he was so dis- 
gusted at the selfishness and cruelty that had induced him to break off 
her match with Mr. Weston, when he had no support to offer her him- 
self, that he had for some time ceased even to write to her. “It’s better 
that she should forget me,” he said to himself; but he did not think she 
would, and if he had thought so, he would probably have written. 

In the meantime Mr. Graves invited him frequently to dinner, and 
initiated him into some gambling secrets that he found very useful ; and, 
as they were both actuated by secret motives of interest, unsuspected 
by the other, they soon became great friends. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“Here, Emily, look at this,” said old Miss Gage, to her young inmate 
one day. “I saw this paper at Baxter’s shop, and I asked them to lend 
it me; for I think there is something in it that would suit you. You 
were saying the other day that you wished you could get a situation as 
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companion, and here is an advertisement for the very thing; and I am 
sure it must be something of a superior kind, for applic ations are to be 
made to Wright and Miller, and that is a first-rate London firm.’ 

“T have heard Gerald s speak of them,” said Emily; “Charles Miller 
Was one of his schoolfellows, and they were great frie nds.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Gage, “ and his father and my brother were 
intimate all their lives. Hear what the advertisement ~ 3:—* Wanted 
as companion to an elderly gentleman and lady, a young lady of educa- 
tion and respectability ; she must be we ll-te mpered and cheerful’ »—— 

“T am sure I am not cheerful,” interrupted Emily. 

“Oh, but you are cheerful, naturally,” answ ered Miss Gage, “though 
you are not so just now; and your spirits will return fast enough when 
you are out of your troubles.” 

“When will that be?” asked Emily, with a sigh. 

“Never while you stay here, Emily, working your fingers to the 
bone for scarcely enough ‘to keep body and soul together : but if you 
were once easy in your circumstances you'd soon recover your spirits.” 

“You speak as if my circumstances were the only trouble I had, 
Aunt,” said Emily. 

“Upon my w ord, I think they ought.to be, my dear,” answered Miss 
Gage. “I should be sorry to think you were fretting after a man who 
has left you alone to struggle with your difficulties for nearly a twelve- 
month, whilst he is living in luxury and idleness ; and who has not 
even written to you for some months.” 

“I may be at ‘least allowed to grieve that Gerald should be capable 
of doing so,” replied Emily, with a sigh. 

“Tt is a very lamentable thing that” he should, certainly,” answered 
Miss Gage; “and as he is my nephew, I have as much right to regret 
it as you can have; and so Ido: but the contempt such conduct de- 
serves ought to come to your aid, as it does to mine. He has pursued 
his own inclinations without the least regard to your claims on his af 
fection, and as he has sowed he must reap. I should think it arrant 
baseness in you to continue to love him after the neglect with which he 
has treated you.” 

“I dare say it is, said Emily; “but it is not so easy as those who 
have never tried may think, to cure oneself of loving a jerson that has 
long been dear to us, by simply thinking of his unworthiness. Time 
may do it, perhaps.” 

“And to give time a fair chance, you should get free as soon as pos- 
sible of this | lonely, hopeless, melancholy sort of life.” 

“The life a companion will, probably, be just as dull,” 
Emily. 

“ It will not be so laborious, at any rate,” answered Miss Gage. “ Now 
Emily, let me answer the advertisement. 1 do not know Mr. Miller 
sake, he will be disposed to listen 


of said 


do, 
myself, but I am sure, for my brother’s 
to my recommendation.” 

And, after some persuasion, Emily having consented to the proposal, 
the letter was sent; and, in due time, an answer arrived requesting the 
appearance of the young lady in London. 

‘I am very glad you wrote so immediately,” said Mr. Miller; “for 
the candidates are coming in thick and fast; although, in mercy to 
ourselves, foreseeing the pressure es would ensue, we only said a Tibe- 
ral salary will be given,’ instead of saying, as we were directed, that, 

‘ provided the person suited, terms w <oda be no object.’ However, that 
is really the case; and, if your young protegée, who, from your descrip- 
tion, appears eminently fitted for the situation, can reconcile herself’ to 
the confinement, she may, | think, find it both very protitable and very 
comfortable.” 

“ There, now, Emily, I am quite delighted that I insisted on writing. 
You must set off to-morrow morning ; ‘and I should not the least wonder 
if this is to be a turn in your fortune. 

“ ] wonder what Gerald would think of it?” said Emily. 

“ I’m sure that is of very little consequence,” answered Miss Gage. 
“Go, and pack up your things, and think no more of Gerald, I en- 
treat.” 

Emily observed the first injunction, though not the second; and, in 
due time, she presented herself at Mr. Miller’s, who had, in compli- 
ment to the sister of his old friend, requested she would make his house 
her home, till the affair was settled. 

“ ] think you and the situation will suit each other admirably,” said 
he. “Iam sure my client must be a more unreasonable man than 
I think him, if he be not pleased; and, although you may have some 
eccentricities to put up with, and may be required to read out loud more 
than you like, you will meet with a great deal of kindness, and will live 
in the midst of luxury.” 

“ What is the gentleman’s name,” 
he?” 

“Why, his name we are not permitted to tell; he is so afraid of being 
troubled with direct applications from quarters that would not be 
agreeable, if the thing became public. With respect to his age, he 1s 
sixty-five.” 

“But that is not so very old,” objected Emily, with some alarm, “1 
am afraid”— 

“ Oh, fear nothing,” interrupted Mr. Miller, “every thing will be quite 
correct ; a female relation of his own lives w ith him, an elderly respectable 
woman, but she has become very deaf—deafer than he is a great deal, 
and that does not suit him.” 

“Then he is very deaf? They are both deaf?” enquired Emily in 
some alarm. 

“He'll hear what you say very well,” said Mr. Miller, “ never fear. 
He can hear what he like 

Emily had great misgivings; she thought she should not like it at 
all, and regretted her journey to London, which had cost as much as 
would have maintained her for a fortnight ; but Mr. Miller was so kind 
that she forebore to enforce her objections, and consented to accompany 
him to the gentleman on the following morning; whom perhaps our 
readers will have already guessed was no other than Mr. Livingstone. 
Nicky’s hearing had become so imperfect as to render her unfit for her 
office of interpreter, and he wanted somebody to nll her situation. A 
young man, he aflirmed, he could have no confidence in—he would be 
wild, “if he were not stupid, and would not like the quiet, prosy life; and 
either man or woman that was not young would not be sufficiently 
pliable to submit to his ways and notions. Besides, he argued that men 
more easily found employment, and that there were many reduced 
gentlew omen to whom the situation would be a Godsend, “for you know 
Miller,” said he, “if I like her, she shall not be turned destitute into the 
world when I die. I shall want somebody to take care of Nicky, and I 
will provide for her.” 


” 


enquired Emily, “ and how old is 


(To be continued.) 








COURT AND HAUT TON. 


HER MAJESTY’S LEVEE. 





Her Majesty held her second Levee for the season on Wednesday, at St. James’s | 


Palace, which was attended by the Cabinet Ministers, Great Officers of the House- 
hold, and a great number of the nobility and gentry. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert left Buckingham Palace in the usual state 
shortly before two o’clock. 


DREADFUL MURDERS AND SUICIDE 


AT CAMBERWELL. 


Shortly after seven o’clock on Monday morning, the neighbourhood of Sonth- 
ampton-place, Camberwell, was thrown into consternation by the frantic screams 
of a woman who had just made her escape, by the back door of No. 5, Wellington- 

sidence, only two stories high. The first person who re- 
paired to the spot was Mr. Pratt, 


a surgeon, who resided at No. 4, and who, 
npon entering, was horror-struck at the scene which 


place, a small cottage r 


g, presented itself. In an 
upper room, upon the floor, lay the lifeless body of M. Philar®te Horeau, a French- 
man, aged 53, with his throat cut from ear to ear; on the bed, his son, aged 13, 
quite dead, shockingly mutilated about the throat; and in a lower room, another 
son, aged 11, with his throat cut, a wound on the cheek, and his hand much lace- 
rated, who was at first supposed to be dead, but afterwards showed some symp- 
toms of life, but totally unable to articulate or give the least account of the dread- 
ful catastrophe; and in a short time afterwards, a male child, aged eight 
months, was found dead in a rain-butt which stood in the garden, but having no 
wounds whatever about its person. 

Upon investigation it appeared that the unfortunate man had resided at No. 5 
for nearly the last twelvemonth, supporting his family as a teacher of languages ; 
but this mode of existence had been so precarious, that, for some time past, they 
had suffered extreme privation and great pecuniary embarrassment. M. Horeau 
had been in the habit of rising avout seven in the morning, and usually took 
down stairs with him one of the twin infants (a male and female), who slept in 
the same bed as he and the mother. On the morning of the murder, he 
did the same thing, taking the child with him, and leaving the female infant 
in bed with the mother. In a few minutes the mother was alarmed by a loud 
shrieking, which she at first attributed to the two elder boys quarrelling, and 
therefore took no farther notice of the matter for a few moments, but the shriek- 
ing being continued, she went to the room, and, upon opening the door, was met 
by the younger boy, who immediately ran down stairs bleeding, at the bottom of 
which he fell down apparently lifeless; and, on entering the room, Mrs. Horeau 
saw her unfortunate husband in the act of cutting his own throat, and before she 
could interpose, he had fallen down a corpse. On looking farther, she discovered 
her eldest son dead in the bed, but could not perceive any trace of her infant 
child, who was, however, shortly afterwards discovered to have been drowned in 
the raiu-butt. There is no doubt whatever but that the unfortunate father pro- 
ceeded to the garden instantly on leaving his bed room, and, having drowned the 
child, then ascended to the children’s room, where he afterwards perpetrated the 
other murder, committing suicide the moment an alarm was raised. 
organ has been severed, hopes are entertained that the younger boy’s life will be 
saved, although, of course, there is great danger that he will not survive the 
shock. There seems to be little doubt but that, owing to their privations, tem- 
porary insanity was the immediate cause of this shocking affair, as his pecuniary 
embarrassments had, for some weeks past, induced great depression of spirits. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, at the Bricklayer’s Arms, Southanmpton- 
street, as to the deaths of M. Philartte Horeau, and Helvitius and William 
Horeau, his sons, who were murdered by him on Monday morning, previous to 
his own suicide. 

The inquiry lasted six hours, but the evidence was merely confirmatory 
above account. Mrs. Horeau, the widow, deposed as follows :—The family retired 
to bed on Sunday about eleven. Helvetius and his brother (who is now going on 
well) slept up s , where the bodies were lying. Her husband and she, with 
two twin children, slept in the parlour below. Her husband got up about seven 
on Monday, taking one of the children (the deceased William) with him into the 
garden. In about an hour she heard a scream, and afterwards went up stairs to 
their son’s room. When she got there her husband was in the act of eutting his 
throat, and holding Helvetius, who had also his throat cut, down on the floor. 
She instantly ran down stairs, but found the chain so fastened that she could not 
open the front door; and having got into the garden, gave an alarm, when 
several persons came. When she got back to the kitchen she found another son 
(Philaréte) stauding up, and he had also his throat cut. The infant (William) she 
afterwards discovered had been drowned in the rain butt. : 

To the Coroner: She had no doubt these deaths were the act of her husband, 
and that they had been caused by his great irritability of mind, caused by ex- 
treme — He was often unable to supply th e child ren with food. 

The Jury returned the following verdict :—‘“‘We find a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against Philarete Horean, as reg zards the death of Helvetius and William Hore: 
and we find that the said Phil arcte Horeau ¢ destroy ed himself white in a state of 
temporary insanity, produced by extreme privation and want.” 


of the 


A MASTER SHOT BY HIS APPRENTICE. 

At an early hour on Monday morning a premeditated murder was committed 
by an apprentice, named Thomas Wicks, aged 19 years, upon his master, Mr. 
James Bostock, a brass-founder, residing in Pitt’s-place, Drury-lane. It ap D ears 
that on Saturday evening last, the master had occasion to send the youth to one 
of his customers, with an order, for which he directed him to bring back the 
money. This he failed to do, and after being severely rebuked for his miscon- 
duct, he went home to his mother, with whom he resided, in Great Wlid-street, 
but came back in a sulky mood. He had only been a few minutes in the place, 
when, as Mr. Bostock was in the act of stooping to light the fire, the apprentice 
stepped behind him, and discharged the contents of a loaded pistol into the side of 
his head, at the back of hisear. He then ran ont of the house, but it has since 
been ascertained he delayed a considerable time in the neighbourhood, and even 
took a glass of rum at a public-house in Drury-lane. An alarm being given, two 
constables of the F division arrived in a short time, and the unfortunate man was 
conveyed by them to the King’s College Hospital, in Portugal-street, in a state of 
insensibility, and, as the ball could not be extracted, he was attacked with 
frequent convulsions until he expired, a little after three o’clock in the afternoon. 

There is every reason to suspect that an ill feeling has existed for some time 
between the parties, for the youth, accompanied by his mother, applied for and 
obtained a summons against his master, at Bow-street Police-court, onthe 3rd 
instant, for neglecting to teach him his business, and also for refusing to pay him 
the sum of 2s. 6d. for work and labour done. The complaint was heard on the 
6th instant, and dismissed, on the ground that, as no mention was made of wages 
in the indenture, he conld not be legally entitled to any remuneration for his 
work, which should be considered as the property of his master. The circum 
stance seemed to engender in his mind a spirit of revenge, which led him to 
embrace the first opportunity of carrying out his determination to take away the 
life of his master, for the police have discovered the shop where he had pur- 
chased, several days previously, a pistol, with some powder, and a quantity of 
slugs. 

The murderer is rather remarkable in his appearance, being of less than the 
ordinary stature, and having a considerable hesitation in his speech. 

He was apprehended shortly after ten o’clock on Monday night, by Thompson 

nd Pocock, two constables ot the F Division, at a small coffee-shop, in Little 
Queen-street, Hoiborn. He was immediately removed to the chief Police-station, 
in Bow-street, where the charge was formally ente we against him. 

When placed at the bar at the station, after his apprehension, 
charge entered against him, addressing Baahene Pocock, who took him into 
custody, le said, “ I can’t blame you, Pocock, for what you have done; but the 

villain (meaning the deceased) siiould have had it twelve months back, for his 
scandalous and cruel conduct to me ;” at the same time holding out his right hand 
in a most determined manner. 

On Tuesday morning he was examined at Bow-street Police-office, on the 
charge of murder. 

The possession of a pistol, with powder and bullets, by Wicks, was proved in a 
very clear manner by a tradesman named Stone, who keeps an oil-shop in Great 
Wiild-street. Wicks went into Mr. Stone’s shop on Saturday, the 7th inst., and 
purchased a small quantity of gunpowder, remarking at the time that he was 
going out shooting on the following day (Sunday.) On Monday, the 9th inst., he 
again visited Mr. Stone’s shop, and purchased on that occasion another small 
quantity of powder. Mr. Stone asked him what he had shot on the previous day, 
to which he replied by giving a description of some bird which Mr. Stone 
imagined to be a snipe. Doubting the fact, Mr. Stone asked him what sort of a 
gun he used, wherenpon Wicks “pulled out from his breast a bright-barrelled 
pistol, about six inches long. Mr. Stone next asked him what sort of shot he 
used, to whic h question Wicks replied by producing three or tour small bullets. 

At Mr. Stone’s request, Wicks gave hin one of the latter to see if it would fit a 


to have the 


} pistol he had in use. 


The Queen and her illustrious Consort were loudly cheered as the Royal cortege | 


passed through the Park. The presentations were numerous. 

in the evening, her Majesty had a dinner party at Buckingham Palace. 
invitations included her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
Buccleuch, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Howley, his E xceilency Count 
Pollon, the Marquis of Abercorn, Lord ‘John Russell, Earl Cawdor, 
Morley, Lady Fanny Howard, Colonel the Right Hon. G. L. Dawson Daimer, the 
Hon. Bingham Baring, 
Courtenay. 

Her Masesty’s Heattu.—It is stated in the best informed circles that her Ma- 
jesty’s confinement is not expecied before the end of May. 

New Loxgp CHAMBEBLAIN.—It is generally und lerstoud that the Earl of Liver- 
pool, at present Lord Steward of her Majesty’s Household, is to succeed the Earl 
Delawarr as Lord Chamberlain. 

MaRRIAGE OF Miss MiLes.—We understand that the n 
with Miss Miles, daughter of Mr. Miles, M P., will be celebrated in the first weex 
of March next. 


The 


the Duchess of 


the Earl of | 


Baroness de Speath, and the Hon. and Rev. C. Leslie | 


} pistol) at Gravesend.” 
ials of Mr. Tudway | 


THE LATE ATTEMPTED MURDER AND SUICIDE AT BaENTFORD.—On Tuesday, | 


Thomas Lowe, aged 73, was committed for trial, for stabbing his son, a shoe- 
maker, at Brentford, on the 13th of January last. It will be recollected that 
after committing the crime witli which he stands charged, the prisoner attempted 
to cut his own throat, and was not, until Tuesday, sutiiciently recovered to un- 
dergo an examination. 

SUSPECTED ARSON AT HiAMMERSMITH.—On Wednesday, the furtlier examina- 
tion of the three persons, viz., Juhn Stone, sen., Anne Stoue, otherwise Ann 
Hyde, and John Stone, jun., ona charge of having wil uily set fire to a house in 
the occupation of the elder prisoner, in the Bridge-road, Hammersmith, took 
place, and, atter hearing additional evidence, which tended to contirm the suspi- 
cion against the prisoners, tuey were committed for trial, 


The deceased has left a widow, but no children. 

After several witnesses had given their evidence, which went in corroboration 
of the above facts, 

John Collen, 44 F, stated that on Saturday night he was called to take the pri- 
soner into custody for detaining money. It was the deceased who called him into 
the room where the prisoner was sitting. He said that he was his apprentice, 
and had sent him for money, which he said he had lost on his return. 

The prisoner: If you allow me, I can tell you all about it in a more straight- 
forward manner than the witness can. 

Constable Thompson, F div lon, proved that on Monday night about ten 
o’clock, he went to a coffee-shop, 72, Great Queen-street, where he found the pri- 
soner in the front parlour. He took hold of him and said he was his prisoner 
on a charge of murder. Witness cautioned him, for which he thanked him, and 
said that it was all right. He then put his hand into the prisoner’s coat pocket, 


grocer, residing three doors from the above public-house. On Snnday last, 
shortly before one o’clock at mid-day, he left home with his wife to dine with a 
friend in town. They wa ked as fur as the small gate into Kensington Gardens, 
when the deceased hailed an omnibus, and putting his wife inside, said he would 
get up outside. At that time he appeared in perfect health, and while getting up 
he fell backwards to the ground, as the witnesses stated, completely dead.—Ver- 
dict ** Natural death.” 








THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE (Friday ).—The present week's | 8 arrivals of English wheat for our market 
have been on the incres and of improved quality. To-<« the stands were fairly supplied 
with sample s of that articl which met a very dull inquiry, at barely Mond: ty’s quotations, 
sted. The imports of ag n wheat have been small. Holters of 
y few transactions took 2, at unaltered figures. Bonded wheat 
non ber The airley exceeding the nl away? the dealers the barley trade was 
ut barely the late depression in the currencies. Although the quantity of malt was 

the sale for it was heavy, at barely late rates. The supply of Irish oats being on 
ine rease the oat trade was dull, and, in some instances, prices had a downward tendency. 


w riioat, 0; barley 
t, 1230; 


"English: 
Foreign: w 


7790; 08 
barley, 610; 


Irish: wheat, 


barley, 
Flour, 


1810. ; 
gin 3100. 4710 sacks; malt, 
) quarte rs. 

gl —Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 49s to 598; Apo white, 56s to 67s; 
57s; ditto, white, 56s to 65s; rye, 3 © 338; grinding barley, to 25s; 

; malting ditto, 32s to 35s; Lincoln ana Norfolk malt, 54s to 568; brown 

on and Ware, to 60s; Chevalier, 60s to 62s; Yorkshire and Lincoln: 

s to 30s; Youghal and Cork, black, 23s t 

8; 3ls to 33s; ditto, old, 363 to 39s; grey peas, 32 
; white, 38s to 40s; boilers, 41s to 45s, per quarter. Town-made flour, 50s to 
Is 3 to 41s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 37s to 39s, per 280 Ib: Foreign.—F ree 
De untzig, red, 52s to 60s; white, 56s to 68s. f Bond. watiastey, 26s to 28s; 
: ditto, feed, 19s te beans, 42s to 44s ;_ peas, 46s to 50s, per quarter. 

is to 32s; Baltic, —s to —s, per barrel. 

— A seed trade has been in a very sluggish state, this week, at about sta- 


Norfolk and Suf- 


. English, sowing, 54s to 60s ; Baltic, crushing, 45s to 47s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 448 to 51s. Hempseed, 35s to 38s per quarter. Coriander, 11s to 14s per ewt. | Brown 
Mustard-seed, 10s to 12s; white ditto 9s to Ils. Tares, 7s 9d to 8s 3d per bushel. English 
Rapeseed, £24 to £26, per last of 10 quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £11 5s to £12 0s ; 
ditto, foreign, £9 0s to £9 5s per 1000; Rapeseed cakes, £5 15s to £6 Os per ton. Canary, 
50s to 54s per quarter. English Clover-seed, red, 45s to 50s; extra, 528 to 55s; whit: 
5 ; extra, up to 68s. Foreign, red, 40s to 488; extra, 50s; white, 60s to 

per cwt. 

Bread.—The rrices of wheaten bread, in the metropolis, are from 9d to 94d ; 
ditto, 64d to 83d per 4 Ib loaf. 

Impe rial Weekly rerage.—Wheat, 54s 9d ; 
beans, 348 9d; pe 

‘ “eek 
beans, 35s 1ld; us, 36s 

Duties on Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 178 04; barley, 7s; oats, 6s; rye, 
peas, 6s 6d. 

7va.—Comparatively speaking, this market has been tole rably steady since our last, and 
prices have been well supported. 

Sugar.—The best parcels of West India and Mauritius have been in good request, at chet 
prices, but all other kinds of sugar—raw, as well as refined—have sold heavily, at droo; ypin 
prices 

Cofee.—Selected qualities of West India are steady, and prices are well supported. 
Mocha, and foreign coftees, dull. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 5s to £4 &s; clover ditto, 
£1 8s to £1 10s; wheat straw, £1 11s to £1 14s, per load. 

Provisions.—The arrive vals of Irish butter since our last, have been somewhat 
the finest parcels are in good request at 98s ti > 100s perewt. Other ¢ 
foreign butter a | » business is doing o 116s for fine Friesland; 
ferior. Fine Stu e Kiel, 102s to 110s: land, 98s to 102s 
82s to 84s percwt. The suy plies of bacon be ing on the increase, 
heavy, at a reduction in value of 2s per cwt. Waterford sizeable, landed, 50s to 52s; he avy, 

*, 49s to Sls: and heavy, 46s to 48s percwt. Hams, of mild ¢ " 
3 ; but other qualities are dull. Limerick, 58s to 66s; i Belfast, 545 
© 62s per cwt. yx rk dull, at a decline of Is to 1s 6d per barrel. All other kinds of provi- 
late rates, 
sales are now occupying 
at previous quotations. 
» arrivals at the wate r-side have been again extensive ; 
»wnward tendency. 
lay).— “The best hops in pockets, the supply of which is small, still command a 
Y, at fully last week $ quo tatic ns. Inall other kinds of hops \ very little business 
sex pockets, £6 8s to £7 58; Weald of Kent ditto, £6 5s to ‘Mid Kent ditto, 
sto £9 9s; East Kent ditto, £993 to £10 10s; Mid Kent bags, £7 5s to £8 38; East Kent 


62s; 
of household 


barley, 30s 6d; oats, 2ls9d; rye, 32s 7d; 


55s 3d; barley, 3ls 4d; oats, 2ls 10d; rye, 34s 2d; 


7a. 
1 ver rage. —Wheat, 
i le 


8s 6d; beans, 7s 6d; 


Ceylon, 


£4 5s to £5 15s; oat straw 
ensive; yet 
lities are very dull. In 
90s to 100s for in- 
; and fine Emden and Leer, 
the demand for that article is 


; the attention of the trade, the demand, pri- 


hence the demand is 
78; 


e's West Hartley 
; Bewicke and Cc 


15s 6d; Hasting’s Hartley, 
Adelaide Tees, 16s; 


16s; Holywell Main, 

Stewart's, lés 6d; and 

—Althoug h the supply of beasts here to-day was by no means exten- 

+ and previc ors tations were with difficulty 

rom Holland, om Hamburg, and 240 ditto 

of shee p were ale for them was heavy, at 

la am on shov tuced 7s per 81b. In calves very little 

2d per Sib. Pigs steady, at full prices. Milch cows 

oarse and inferior be asts, 2s 10d to 3s 0d; second quality ditto, 

3s Sd to 4s Od; e@ Scots, &c., 4s 2d to 4 > and 

md quality , 48 6d to 4s 8d; prime arse-woolled 

prime south Down ditto, 5s 2d to 5s 6d; large cuarse calves, 4s 2d to 

small ditto, 4s 10d to 5s 2d; large hogs, 3s 10d to 4s 8d; neat small porkers, 

2 Suckling calves, and quarter old store pigs, 16s to 21s each. 
158; sheep, | “t , 123; pigs, 275. 


—We had a very slow inquiry this morning on the fol- 


seCK 


ows. 


ior beef, we “ 
; prime small 
$s Gd to 3s 10; mid Kite: ‘ditto, 
small pork, 4s 8d to 5s 2d. 


to coer ae dling ditto, 2s 8d to 2s 10d; 
0 33 6d; 


hy od to 4s 2d; 


prime 
large pork, 3s 8d to 4s 6d; 
prime ditto, 4s 4d to 4s 6d; 


Dil 
is Od to 5s Od: Rost. HERBERT. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK, 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


Ithongh the English Market opened on Monday with some inclination to im- 
prove ment, the extraordinary tightness of money soon caused a check. This 
pressure ou the Money Market still continues, although some slight abatement 
may be traced within the last day or two. The Directors of the Bank of England 
decided, on Wednesday, tu extend the period of accommodation on loans 
until the 9th of April, about which period the dividends are usually 
in course of payment. Thus, a temporary relief will be very little felt 
by any bunt the higher class of the commercial world; and no symptom 
of enlarged accommodation, or reduction in the rate of discount, is at present visible 
among the bankers, when applied to by the second class of customers. It must be 
conceded, however, that, under existing circumstances, little more could be antici- 
pated on the part ot the Bank of England. A feeling of pressure on the Consol Market 
has consequently existed ; and although the Government broker has taken his usual 
purchases, continual fluctuations have daily occurred. Consols, on Tuesday, de- 
clined about one half per cent., the difference of price between Monday’s opening 
and Tuesday. A slight improvement was visible towards the close of the week, 
and the last quotation is 96 to 3, for money and time. Exchequer Bills have de- 
clined from 39 to 40 to 36 to 40, notwithstanding the large purchases that have 
been taken out of the market by the Chancery broker. Bank Stock has improved 
to 208 to 209. This is not surprising when it is considered that the Bank of Eng- 
land has the monopoly, at present, of all the floating capital that can be applied 
to loans and.discounts. Reduced is 963. New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 984 
and India Stock, 260. 

The limited business in the Foreign House renders any record of the fluctua- 
tions almost valueless. Spanish Actives for the Account closed on Monday at 

74, and receded, the following day, to 263; from an anticipated modification of 
the Spanish Cabinet. On Wednesday, no bargains were recorded ; but the diffi- 
culties of forming a new Cabinet, after the resignation of Narvaez, caused a de- 
cline, on Thursday, to 263 to 273. The Three per Cents. were 37}, and close at 
that price. Mexican improved a point towards the end of the week, and closes at 
31 for the Actives ; Deferred, 16j. Dutch, also, advanced a point, closing at 95}. 
Belgian is 97}. Equad w Bonds, 3; Grenada, One per Cent., 23; Ditto, De- 
ferred, 4} ; Russian Bonds, 112; Spanish Three per Cent., 374 ; Venezuela Bonds, 
Two per Cent., 45; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cent., 593. 

The Share Market continues heavy, although no great alteration is visible in 
prices. This indicates a determination to hold, and the comparatively small 
amount of business doing confirms the supposition. But the speculators do not 
view this in a favourable point of view. It is argued that large amounts of Rail- 
way Stock are in the hands of the public, which, having been bought at high 
prices will be retained as long as possible, other engagements being postponed to 
enable this species of “carrying on”/until better times. At present the feeling 
exists, that the next two or three months will not be favourable to a 
rise in prices, and sales from necessity will tend to depress the market, already 
heavy and declining. At the close of the week there was no symptom of im- 
provement, as a reference to the subjoined list will show. Caledonian, 13}; 
Ditto, Extension, 2; Chester and Holyhead, 214; Direct Manchester (Ras- 
trick’s), 3g; Direct Northern, 2}; Dublin and Galway, 44; Eastern Coun- 
ties, 213; Ditto New, 6] pm.; Ditto, York Extension, 13; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 78 ; Ditto, Half Shares, 16; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
173; Great Western, 150 ex. d. ; Ditto, Half Shares, 85 ex. d.; Ditto, Quarter 
Shares, 18 ex. d.; Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle Junction, 3}; London 
and Birmingham, 222 ex. d ; Do Fifths, 24 ex.d.; London and Brighton, 65§ ex. d.; 
Do, Consol. Eighths, 54; London and Croydon, 224; London and Greenwich, 9{ ; 
London and South-Western, 78 ; Ditto, Consolidated Eighths, 44: London and 
York, 3f ; London, Warwick, and Kidderminster, 1{ ; Londonderry and Coleraine, 
5; Londonderry and Enniskillen, 24; Lynn and Ely, 6; Manchester and Leeds 
Half Shares, 61; Manchester and Birmingham, 78; Ditto, Quarter Shares (B), 
10}; Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock, 1f p; Manchester and Southampton, 24 ; 
Midland, 151; Ditto, New, 274; Ditto, Birmingham and Derby, 120; Newcastle 
and Darlington Junction, New, 103; Newcastle and Berwick, 21}; Newark, 





but the prisoner said there was nothing in it. “I bunged that ( the 
He then asked if his master was dead, and, being told he 
was, le said he had been a—— rogue to him, and he had his satisfaction. 
** this has been brewing for him for twelve months. He had me for my money, 
and not for my work.” He then asked if the deceased was really dead, and wit- 
ness said such was the case. He then said, “1 shall die happy, I dare say. I 
shall suffer forit.” He found 7s. upon him. 

Prisoner: 7s. 2d. if you-please. What you say is perfectly true. 

The prisoner, on being asked for his defence, made a rambling statement about 
the dispute with his master. He was committed to Newgate for trial. 

An inquest was held on Thursday on the body of Mr. bostock. The evidence 


was similar to that given at Bow-street, aud the Jury returned a verdict of | 


| * Wilful Murder” against Thomas William Wicks. 


AWFULLY SuppEN Deatu.—On Wednesday Mr. Wakley held an inquest at 


| the Champi n public-house, Wellington-terrace, Bayswater, on view of tue body 


of Mr. Benjainin Bradseil, aged twenty-eight years, whose death took place under 


the following awluliy sudden circumstances :—It appeared deceased was a green- | 





| deanx, 11§; 


field, and Boston, 2; North British, 25; Ditto, Carlisle Extension, 2; ; 
Northern and Eastern, 694; North Kent ‘and Direct Dover, 23; North 
Staffordshire, 4p; Northampton, Banbury and Cheltenham, 1); Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 144; Portsmouth Direct, 3f ; Rugby and Hun- 
tingdon, 14; Scottish Central, 16; Ditto New, 9; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 
3}; Shropshire Union, 4 discount; South Midland, 2} premium; South 
Eastern and Dovor New (2), 12}; Ditto New (4), 3$; Trent Valley, 26; 
Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 34: York and North Midland Extension, 31] ; 
Boulogne and Amiens, 124; Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Cette (Espelette), 24 ; 
Central of Spain, 1; East Indian, 14, Great North of France Constituted, 154 ; 
Great Western Bengal, §; Jamaica South Midland Junction, 3}; Louvain and 
Jemeppe, 2; Lyons and Avignon, 2¢; Luxembourg, 24; Madrid and Valen- 
tia, 14; Namur and Liege, 34; Orleans and Vierzon, 17}; Orleans and Bor- 
Paris and Kouen, 40}; Rouen and Havre, 29}. 
SaturDAY Mornine.—The English Market was quiet yesterday, with little 
variation in prices. Consols closed at 964 to } for money, and 96} for time. In 
Shares ther¢ littie doing; prices,*however were maintained. The only 


stock dealt in was the high class, for invest ment, 
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TUESDAY, Fes. 17. 
Cc regen spite Fes. 17.—The Duchess of C ambridge has been pleased to appoint 
ita ¢ gh gy to be her Royal Highness’s Lady in Waiting. 
. 16.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
P the United Kingdom, constituting and appointing the Right Honour- 
able Edward Ellenborough, G.C.B. ; the Right Honourable Sir George Cockburn, 
Admiral of the Red Squadron of her Majesty ’s Fleet; Sir William Hall 
Vice-Admiral of the Red Squadron of her Majesty's Fleet; Willi m Bowles, Ese 
Admiral of the Blue 5 of her Majesty's F leet ; the Honourable Henry exo 
the Honourable Henry John Rous, Captain in he y’ , her 
rs for executing the office of High Admiral of the United Kingdom of (¢ 
land, and the dominions, islands, and territories thereunto belonging. 
MEMBE RETUR re TO SE RVE IN THIS PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 

CROWN OFFICE .17.—COUNTY OF LKIRK.—Allan Eliott Lockhart, of Borthwick- 
brae, Esq., in the room of Alexander Pring gle , Esq., who has accepted the office of Clerk of 
Sasines. 

COUNTY OF RUTLAND.—George Finch, of Burley-on-the-Hill, Esq.,in the county of Rutland, 
in the room of the Hon. Henry Dawnay, who has accepted the office of Steward of her Majesty's 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY THE QUEEN.—Northumbe rland Light Infantry Militia.—Capt. J. 
N. Frampton, late of the Rifle Brigac ) 

First Surrey Militia.—Capt. H. E. Austen to be Adjutant. g 

COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LORDS LIEUTENANT.—North York Regiment of Militia : The 
Most Noble Francis Godolphin D’Arcy Osborne Duke of Leeds to be Colonel, vice Sheldon 
Cradock. 

Berwickshire, Haddingtonshire, L inlithgow: shire, and Peebleshire Regiment of Local Militia: 

. W. Murray to be Lieutenant, vice Pierce. 

Queen’s Own Regiment of Dorsetshire Yeomanry Cavalry: The Right Hon. the Earl of Ll- 
chester to be Lieutenant Colonel Commandant, vice Lieut. Col. Frampton; the Right Hon. 
Lord Rivers to be Lientenant Colonel, vice the Earl of Iichester. ea 

ADMIRALTY, FEB. ape ee ie Sod Royal Marines : Second Lieut. H. W. Hall to be First 
Lieutenant ; Cadet F. Alexander to be Second Lieutenant, vice Hall. 

INSOL VEN T.—J. H ‘awkine, Hurst, Berkshire, journeyman butcher. 

< HARRISON, Poole, Dorsetshire, provision-merchant H. BLACKER 
City, warehousemen. J. PIN Regent-place. 
LA, Pollard's-row, Bethnal- -green, auibens merchant. 
E — K, Hill-street, Finsbury, upholsterers’ fringe manufacturer. Fisher, York-place, 
St. John’s Wood, commission-agent. T. METCALF, Princes-street Red Lion-square, car- 
penter. A. T. A. Barfield, Bristol, artist. MARY HART, One wems Mendip, Somersetshire, 
i 3 Uplyme, Devonshire, draper. W. DAVIS, Strangeways, Lancashire, 
‘KI (SON and Z. WILKINSON, Bradfi ord, Yorkehire, worsted stuff-manu- 
kenhead, Cheshire, builder 
)EWAR, Feddal, farmer. P. TANNAHILL, Paisley 
wow, manufactucer. A ZUILLL, Glasgow, spirit- 




















reat Britain and Ire- 



























un., Gresham-stre 
taker. W. BON 























manufacturer. 
merchant. 


UI ATIC 
A MUNN, jun., G 


FRIDAY, FEB. 20. 
WAR OFFICE, FEB 20.—Grenadier Guards: Capt. the Hon. C. H. Lindsay to be Lieutenant 
and Captain, vice Coulson. 
37th Foot: Lieut. E. D. Atkinson to be Capte ain, vice Cc rere Ensign A. B. Cator to be 
Lieutenant, vice Atkinson; C. 8. Blois to be Cat or. cord = “oe and Capt. R os 
Coulson to be Captain, vice the Hon. C. H Assist. . Barrett, M.B., 
be Assistant Surgeon, vice M'Tllree. 89th : 2E nsign, vice S tichards m. 
BANKRUPTS.—A. TREBOUT, jun., € ward-gacent, Spite ulfields, silk manufi ee 
HARRISS, Leadenhall-market, butcher. i. DOCKER, Pall- ag _wax chandler. . COL- 
LINS, Kidderminster, King William-street, aud Adelaide-pla 
















yarn and commission- 









agent. R. and C. EARIT a jun., Greshar neste City, housemen. J 
DALTON, th, grocer. J. KN¢ ar k Ho d, Bon carpents 

J. BIRKETT, Cx mouth, C eral tanne PHIL L Ips 8, Ww. Ii AGUE ait 8. HAGUE 
Manchester, cotton-spinners. J HAMBERS, ise, Warwickshire, needle-manufacturer . 








J MIL LNER, Stourpo ie Woleestert shire, innkeeper 
dealer. E. HOARE, late i 
Sent 

SCOTCH 8 


MOFFAT, 





( COLLINS, Kidderminster, yarn- 
ershire, clothier, R. KIMPTON, ent, 
TAYLOR, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 
CRAIG, jun., Meiklecloak, Renfrewshire, farmer. <A. 
-broker 


loucester 

















BIRTHS. 


The lady of the Rev. f a daughter.——At Amste 


um, the lady of James 












Annesley, Esq., her t , of a son -At 8, Grosvenor-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
mox Butler, of a son In Br nats vet, Mrs. Merrywe athe r, of a son.— 
ise, Hants, the lady of Edward Knight, jun., Esq., of a son.——At Lavender- 
seph Gurney, Esq., of a son At gga n, S ea Ik, the lady of th c 





of a di 
Y a daughter.— 





MARRIAGES. 


At Astbury, Captain Archer, 4th Dragoon Guards, to Eliza, eldest daug hte ‘+r of Clement 
Swetenham, Esq. At Stoke Newington, Mr. Mec hi, , harlotte 
daughter of Mr. F. W. ard, Chillesford, Suffolk 









Althea Phillips, third daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel H. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Farrant, to Maria Eliza, daughter 


DEATHS 
















At Edinburgh, Jane Lillias, eldest daughter of Major lell.——At Crooms-hill, Gre« 
wich, Mrs. Seton, widow of the late John Seton, Bsq., of at town.——In London 
Hadden, late of the 3rd Dragoon ¢ The Rev. Richard Lucas, rector of Kx 
in Rutland.——On the 6th inst., ¢ Thomas Dundas ¢ “4 « ’ 
teximent, aged 79. —At Hastings, Elizabeth, w f the Rev 


stantinople, Mrs. Honorine MacGuifog, wife of Dr. Samuel Mac Guffor 
M sty’s Embassy At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the dogg 8. G. W. Archibald, 
of the Rolls, and Judge of the Admi i vel Rot 
of the Bengal Army.—At Ashby Fol \ 










rt Dels 
m I 





Mrs. Mackinnon, 
At Kington, Herefor 
Rotherhithe, Mrs 
60th year, W. O. Locke, E 






r Mackinnon, 
H > late of the 36th Regiment’ ——In 
ju the 18th inst., at Heigham, near Norwich, in his 





ADVE R’ TISE ‘MEN TS. 


STLE YS ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, Proprietor Mr. | ® 


V. BATTY.—Glorious Career of the New jental Spectacle! Nightly Overtiows of 








: and Fash mtothis Magnificent Temple of ceous Equestrian Kevelry MONDAY, 
Feb, 23, and Every Evening until further n THE KAJAH OF NAGPORE r 
ELEPHANTS OF THE PAGODA, pron ed u , 

Splendid Scenery, Unique Costumes, Unequall 
phants, Train of Camels and Rare Quadrupeds 
first Eque strian Talent in the World, forming a 


tainment will conclude with LOVE and WAR 
Mr. T. Thompson. 


OLOSSEUM, REGENT'S-PARK.—Patronized and Visited 
i 1 T.—Six 


by Her Most ¢ ious MAJESTY and hness PRINCE ALBI 














Exhibitions in One, « ore nie at anorama ay—The Mv m of Sc 
Arabesque Conservatories—Gorgeous Got Aviary—Classic Ruins—Swiss Cottage 

Blane, with Mountain Torrent Che v and extraordinary Panorama of London by Ni cht, 
with additi mcr Atmospheric Effects, at 8, 9, and 10 o' lock in the Evening. <A Gi 

phestral Organ, on which the most admired Overt: are played, from 2 till 4, and 8 till half- 
past 10 —Open from 10 till dusk, and 7 till half-past 10 in the Evening.—The whole projected 


and designed by Mr. W. Bradwe 


Hes NOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—Tuesday evening, ing, Feb. . 24 
and F iday evening, Feb. 27, the HUTCHINSON FAMI LY, the American Vox 
respectfully announce that they will give TWU ENTERTAINMENTS, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on the above evenings, when they will introduce a Pr gramme of their best Produc- 
tions and Selections. Admission, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 5s ts and Programmes to be 
had at the Music Ww seven; commence at ei ght o'clock 
MHE Nobility and Gentry are respec etfully informed that a 
GRAND FULL’ DRESS BALL will be ‘given on THURSDAY, MARCH the 5th, 1846. 
at the LONDON TAVERN, in aid of the Funds of the CHAR oe ABLE SOCIETY of DANCERS 
and TEACHERS of DANCING, under the especial patronage of Mr. Sheritf Laurie and his 
audy Patrons of the Society: Her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans; the Right Hon the 
Countess of Shelburne; the Right Hon, Lady Francis Eg m; his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
K.G.; his Grace the Duke of St. Albans. KG. the > Ris ht Hon, the Earl of Shelburne, 
the Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. President: Sir Charles Shakerley, Bart, 
President: Philip Salomons, Esq. A fuller list of Patrons and Patronesses will be duly 
anced. Th ) » numerous and at. The Ball to commence 
at Nine o’Clack.—Single Tickets, 10s, (Refreshments included.) Double Tic 16s. to admit 
a Lady and Gentleman, may be had at the Tavern; the Society's office, 20, Bedford-street, 
Strand; the principal Mnsic-warehouses; and of the Commi 


R. LOVE » THE POLYPHONIST. 
RAORDINARY.—Mr. Love wil ve 70 apa nts 

On MONDAY, F I 3 2 » ASSEMBLY ROOMS, PECKHA 

On THURSDAY, FEB. 26, at ‘the INSTITUTION, 17, EUOWARD SSTRE F T, PORTMAN.-SQ. 

On FRIDAY, FEB. 27, atthe LITERARY INSTITUTION, CHELMSFORL 

On WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4,at CROSBY HALL. 

On FRIDAY, MARCH 6, at CROSBY HAIL 

On FRIDAY, MARCH 13, at the SHIRE H Al L, HERTFORD. 

On MONDAY, MARCH 16, at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, ROMFORD. 

Programmes—which will be changed on each occasion—may be had at the places of per- 
formance. 


ON FRANCISCO HIDALGO, the Marquis of LLL LIPUT 
(from the Court of Spain), will hold his Levees every day, for a short period, at the 
COSMORAMA ROOMS, 209, REGENT-STREET, from 12 to “4, a m6to9% The Don is 
the most extraordinary spx 1en of the human race in the world, being 42 y , and only 
29 inches high, possessing a fine intellectu -1 countenance, and speaking tliree |: . : 
the exhibition of small children excited the curiosity of the public, what must 
nishment on witnessing this wonder of creatio ?—Cosmorama Rooms, 209, Re 
A‘ ar nitte ance, Is, ; Children, Half-price. 


NCIB HALL of ROME, under distinguished patronage, 

Great Wiodmill-street, eight doors from Coventry-street, Haymarket.—Extraordinary 
and splendid Exhibition of fableaux Vivans; and Living Embodiments of the celebrated 
Prize Cartoons. The Public is respectfully informed this Hall is Oper a, with extensive 
alterations and Improvements, by the unrivalled artistes, male and female, of the Tableaux 
Vivans, from the principal © ‘ontinental Cities in E urope. In addition to living representations 
of the most celebrated Paintings and Sc ulpture of the Great Masters, they will introduce, 
the first time in Public, real Personifications of the celebrated National Prize Cartoons. The 
appointments are all new, and of the most splendid character, and the strictest attention has 
been deyeted to ensure their classical accurac Performance to commence at Half-past 
Three “o'Clock in the Afternoon, and Half-past Eight in the Evening. Admission, Is. Boxes 
and Reserved Seats, 2s. 
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shouses. Doo ors open atl half- pa 









































—VENTRILOQUISM 

















































a a aryr r . Nyy 4O 
YOYAL POLY TECHNIC INSTITUTION.--LECTURES 
» on CHEMISTRY, with Brilliant AS by Dr. RYAN, daily, at Half-past Three, 
and on the Evenings of "Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at = oo o'clock. Duri 
a series of LECTURES. on ASTRONOMY, by Dr. BACHIK 
and Evenings of Monda 
ORRERY. A daily I 
ing model carrying 
TENT LOCOMOTIVE 











& Lent 

ER, on the Mornin es 

Wednesdays, and Fridays, illustrated oy a beautiful DISSOLVING 

TURE on the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, illustrated by & work- 

sitors. A Re wand Powerful Working a del of COLEMAN'S PA- 

ENGINE, which ascends and descends tnclined P!anos with one 
or more Passengers. ide PHY: SIOBi OPE, OPAQU E MICROS¢ ‘OPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS 

CHROMATROPE, &c. Experiments with the DIVING BELL and DIVER. Open fro m 

Kleven to Half-p: ast Five, and from Seven to Half-past Ten iv the Evening.—Admittance 

1s. Schools, Half- peice. ; 


















: Now ite aaity, ¢ to > be had at t all the L ibrari 8, in 3 vols., 
r H E E ON T FOO G BPO CH 
Z By NICHOLAS MICHELL, Author of “ The Traduced,” &o. 

*“ Like the works of Bulw this novel has the faculty of completely engagi 
the reader. The enthusiastic svolutionist, and his wronged and suffering wil 
of atrikin power.”—Britannia, 

“The denouement is highly exeiting.”—-Atlas, “It is a tale of intense interest,”—Court 
Jounal. London; SiMPKLN, MAKSIAL, and Co, Bdinburgh; OLIVER and Bory, 
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re creatures 
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I OURS of BUSINESS and EARLY CLOSING.—The 


FAMILY HERALD contains a new and comprehensive view of this universal question, 
showing the true principle on which it must be considered, and the only means of obtaining 
the object contemplate ad. The whole in a pr a ll, oe the solution may ‘be thoroughly under- 
stood in two minute 8. yb vly sho ald read i » be had of all Books¢ ers. 


percy x. eu EC DOTES AT HALF PRICE.—Now ‘ready, 

(to be continued monthly) price Is. 3d., Part I. of a Re-issue of the celebrated PE RCY 

ANECDOT winted uniform with the first e oe m, of which 400,000 copies were sold at 

2s. 6d. each part, and containing the same E ngs and Letter-press at half the price. 
G. BERGER, Holywell-stree Str: anid and all Booksellers rs. 

















; Now reat vols. 8vo., with Maps and nume rous Pla . 

7 . — +r 
OURNALS OF E XP DITIONS OF DISCOVE RY INTO 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, and Overland from Adelaide to King George's Sound, in the 

urs 1840-1; sent by the Colonists of South Australia, with the sanction and support of the 
By EDWARD JOHN EYRE, Resident Magistrate, Murray River. 
T.and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; OLIVER and BoyD, Edinburgh; J. CUMMING, Dublin. 








This day is publishe 
I R. MANTELL’S THOUHTS ON ‘A PEBBLE. New and 


‘zed edition (seventh), with Fourteen Illustrations, two cx ploured, in purple cloth, 
nt little book, primer-like in size, and illustrated by fine coloured plates 
. Serves still to convey some of the grandest truths of geology.” —Ameri- 
REEVE Brothers, King William-stree 


NE aw MU SIC. —L’Innomorata (Romanza), sung by Madame 


; Serenata, “‘ Mentre Tu darmio Cara,” sung by Sig. Mario: both te as Se ed by 
arras. Also, by the same Author, Les 
Sérénac 8 oa ux—by Sig. Lardelli. 
netto.””. New Composi s by Mercadante, Donizetti, ‘Ric ci, andArigotti. 

Pr ublishe ‘4d by MARTIN andCo., 3, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


THE HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 


Price 1s. contains:—Culture of the Polyanthus, New Plants frum China, Plants of the 
Antarctic ~et Manures, Guano, Rose Garden, Hortus Sicus, Grass Verges to Walks, New 
Flowers, Description of the best Garden Peas in cultivation, Weeping Elm, Hyacinth, 
Hortic bral Gardens, Torrega Tacifolia, Silence, Schafta, Neptuna Plena, Observations in 
China, Flower Garden, Notes. 

HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 






and w od & ngrav 
can Journal of Scienc 





, Strand. 


















es de Parlerme. 4 Morceaux—Le 
10 Genitor. ‘‘ Io non son on Giavi 1- 


















In a few days, 8vo., 16s. TT 
COMPANION to the Fourth Edition of a GLOSSARY of 
TERMS used in Grecian, Roms “ Italian, and Gothic Architecture : containing a Chro- 
nolovical Table and a General Index, with Le Keux's n’s Architectural Dictionary, 
aud Woodcuts of Inscriptions, &e. Dee 2 vols., 8vo., t d n, a h enlarged, £1 12s., 
A GLOSSARY of TERMS used in Grecian, Roman, Italiz % and Spe Architecture. 
yxford : JOHN HE NRY PARKER. London : Bo , Fleet-street 
yW TO LIVE.—Price 
wa JHAT TO EAT, DRIN K, « ND’ AV ‘OID; addressed to the 
Nervous and = speptic. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M. - © 8., &e. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster-row; CARVALHO, 147, Fleet-str HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street ; 
MANN, 39, Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arundel street, Strand. 
SECOND EDIT 
To be published in Five Monthly Parts, pric mmencing with March 1, 1846, 


EMOIRS OF AN Siiswartx By G. HERBERT 























rand 











a RODWELL, Tiler,’ ‘“‘ Woman's Love,” &c. &c. Illustrated 
by Phiz, in a series of 68 En i . Part I. will contain a faithful Likeness of the Author, 
by the celebrated Baugniet ‘Also, on Maaroh i No. LL. of 


WOMAN'S LOVI By the same Author. Illustrated by A!‘ ed Crowquill. 
sondon : Wholesale Agent, SAMUEL GILB . RT, Foes srnoster-row 
The above Wo y_be had of all Booksellers 
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a few d 
y 1 
[PuE W STMINSTER 
No. LXXXVIII, for MARCH 
CONTENTS 

1, THE BRITISH SOLDIER—MILITARY TRAINING, 

2. HISTORICAL ROMANCE 

3. MEDICAL POLICE, 

4 'N 


5. TRANSFER of LANDED PROPERTY. 

». AFFAIRS of NEW ZEALAND. With Map. 

7. ABOLITION of PROTECTION—STATE of PARTIES. 

LL abot ond Paper 
NTS should be 4 rwarded on or before TUESI 

Whi et, Fleet-street 








BILLS and ADVERTI 
24th inet int.—G GEORG E LUXFOR 
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c ting, consisting of Familiar 
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arnal " < 
ile carrying information where, 7 
, and kindle sentiment; while innocently ar 
etches of the les ss obvious characteristics of m y 
ating a taste for more refined and innocent p 










asure, espe- 
*“Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal” continues to be pt 
iber, or in Parts, comprising the month's emir rs, neé 
nted wrapp r the addi tional charge of 1d. A Volume 








t price 4s. 6d., handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and lettered, 

r of these Volumes are now ready, offering about the same 3 

1 twenty of the usual 8vo. volumes, for 18s. Complete s of the Old Seri 

neatly bound in 6—pri $; or the separate volumes, cloth, price 9s 
( ral Index for these 12 Volumes, consisting of two sheets, may bx 

Numbers of either Series, to complete sets.—Published by W. any i R. 

I Linburg gh; and WM. S. ORR and Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


spe r TTD xO r r 7 ° 
“LL PERSONS INTERESTED IN RAILWAYS, either 
Completed, in course of Construction or Rat ected, can obtain Important inf rmat 
Dealing, Making Investments, Contrac ts, & every variety of work that can 
sibly be required for Statistical, Parliamenta r Engineering purposes, may be « 
tained of EFFINGHAM WILSON, Railway | “and Mapseller, 11, Royal Exchange, where a 
printed list, gratis, can be had on applic Anon 


[POUR FIRES FOR ONE PENNY, by EDWARDS'S Patent 

Firewood. It saves Money, Time, and Tr whe is certain to light quickly. ld 
by every Oilman and Grocer. Manufactory, No. 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. Count: 
orders executed. 


Tre x ‘a — yTAr al . 
NES’ £4 4s. SILVER LEVER WA TCHES are selling at 
e the Manufactory, 388, Strand, opposite Somerset House. They comprise every modern 
improvement, and are warranted not to vary more than half a minute per week. The great 
duction of price at once sets aside all riv alry either of the Swiss manufacturers or any other 
se.—Read Jones’ Sketch of Watchwork, sent free for a 2d. stamp. 


12 AMSGATE.—A LADY wishing for a HOME where her com- 
) forts will be studiously attended to, can be accommodated with BOARD and 
in a highly-respectable Hous« xe rthe Harbour, c mmand ing a most desire a4 

This residence has eve that could be wi 
xr Week. Respectable referen 1 required, Address, M.. - to be 
Post-oftice, Ramsg 


YHE PAN (KL IBANON IRON WORKS and GREAT 
WESTERN EMPORIUM for STOVE GRATES, kitchen ranges 
general furnishing iroumongery, tin and copper, iron and best tin cooking vessels, best Shef- 
field plate and table cutlery, japanned trays, tea urns, ornamental iron and wire works, for 
1das, lawns, flower stands. Every article is w arranted, and marked at the lowest prices 

ain figures tor cash.—Adjoining the Royal Bazaar, 58, Baker-street, Portman- square. 


| beer LAST WEEK.—EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS.— 
JAS. BAILEY, late Bailey and Milner, 77, St. Paul's Cl harchyard bey 

a lies that his Premises must be finally closed on Saturday next, the s zine 

of which, the whole of the remaining Stock, consisting of L INES DRAPERY and S11. K 

MEI RCI RY in every branch, will be offered at any price during the ensuing week, to insure 

its clearance. The Public is requested to observe that this is a genuine sale, and ad 

are offered preferable to any other Establishment.—N.B. The nearest House to Ludg 
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Rin «VER SUPERSEDED by R. & J. SLACK’S CHEMICALLY 
iN PURIFIED NICKEL SILVER, which is acknowledged to 


ence, resemblit 








be the purest me ts al in exist- 
ilver in appearance, and is warranted to retain its 
articles endure; is manufactured into every article for the 
and | iqueur Frames, Candles oy ks, ns arreag Forks, Xc., at 
R. and J. SLACK, 336, 









Stra opposit merset ti sa whe re may inspected the best 
selected Stock of FU RNISHING iRONMONG ERY in Londen, at prices 30 per cent under any 
Other house. Their Ilustrated Cata xe, containing ators ards of 200 Engravings, may be had 
gratis, or sent post free. Established 1818. , j 


058, OF TEETH. — Mr. THOMAS, Surgeon-Dentist, 64, 
4 ~~ 


*rs-Street, Oxford-street, continues to supply the loss of Teeth, without apemigs ox 




















wires, upon his new System of Self-Adhesion, which has procured him suc iversal appr 
bation, and is recommended by numerous Physicians as being the most ingenious system ft 
supplying Artificial Teeth hitherto invents They adapt themselves over the most tender 
gums, or remaining stumps, without causing the least pain, rendering the 

tracting Spopeepe9 essary. He also begs to invite those not liking to und 





operation, as practised by most members of the profession, to adopt his painless yet ¢ 
system, w hic his als » much less expensive than others 

\ OURNING.—Court, , Family, and ¢ Complimentary —The Pro- 
P prietors of the London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247 and 2 

beg respectfully to remind tamilies requiring mournix t 

best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mo uz, may be procure d from this Es- 
tablishment at a moment’s notice. Widows’ and Fs Mourning is always kept made up, 
qnd ¢ a note partic ularizing the mourning required, will insure immediate attention either in 
fown or country. Ladies requiring Silks or Velvets for Dresses, Mantles, Cloaks, &c., 
particularly invited to a trial of the v Corbeau Silks and Velvets introc 
They will be found not only more durable, but the 
stron 


Regent-street, 








attire, that every article of the very 












are 
aced at this house. 
® colour very superior, unaffected by the 
rest acid, or even sea-water. Black and Grey, and Fancy Mo suming Silks, Cashmeres, 
Plaids, and Merinoes, of every description. The Show Rooms are replete with every nov lty 

r Mourning in Millinery, Flowers, Tulle and Nett Sleeves, Collars, Berthes, Head-dresses, 
Trimmings, &c Ww JAY and Co, / 


an ry 
C OMPRESSED AI R ENGINE COMPA! 
No. &, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
(PARSEY, PATENTEER.) 
rRUs 
Kenyon 8. Parker, Esq., Q.C., Lincoin's-inn, 
Frederick Squire, Esq., 1, P’ 
DIRECT 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Sussex-gardeus, Hyde Park. 
Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman, Lancaster-place, and Moat House, Stockwell, 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Fendall, Se venhampton, Andoverstord, Gloucestershire. 
Miles Miley, Esq., Phillimore-place, Kensington. 
Joseph W ilkinso on, Esq., St. red's-court, City. 
Thomas Earnshaw, Esq., Tulse-hill, 
John Maze tt Davenport, Esq., Oxford. 
INSULTING ENGINEER AND PATENTEE—Arthur Parsey, Esq. 
AUDITORS. oat Wickens, Esq., Old Burlington-street; Alex. F, C, Ridgw ay, Esq., Leicester- 
qare 
BANKERS.—Messrs. unseen bac ompany, 1, Pall Mall East. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Davies and Son, 21, Warwick-street, Regent-street. 
SECRETARY.—D. E. Austin, E; 
Compressed Air can by this invention be r and most economically applied to all the 
various purposes for which steam is now ¢ mpl and when wind or water power can be 
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| used “9 the purpose of condensing the air, will effect a total sav ing of the expense of steam 
powe 
The Ww wrhking maa) isin operation, and open to inspection, at the offices of the C ompany, 
No. 5, Pall Mali & » betw enn the hours of Eieven and Pour daily x 








Prospectuses and Yor ms of Application for Shates, may be had of the Searetary, 


ANCING TAUGHT, in the most fashionable style, by Mr. 

WILLIS, 41, Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private Lessons in the Polka, Cellarius 

Valse, and Valse a Deux Temps, at all hours, to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age wishing 

privacy and expedition. An Evening Academy on Monday and Friday. A Juvenile Academy 
on Wednesday and Saturday Terms may be had on ap »plication as above. 


I IDING TAUGHT TO LADIES OR GEN TLEMEN~ OF 

ANY AGE, in a few easy Lessons, by Mr. JOHN HAWKIN of the GROSVENOR 
RIDING ACADEMY, 22, 8 vuth-street, Par k-lane. The School is very light and airy. and free 
from dust and damp, be ng “pra on the First Floor.—Horses of every description to Let for 
any period.—Improved Saddlery 


Bien TIFUL WOMEN N.—The Thorn that veils the Primrose 

from our view is not more invidious in Nature, than superfluous Hair on the Face, 

sauty. For its removal HUBERT’S ROSEATE POWDER | st: unds 

preeminent. Beware of Counterfeits! The Genuine has been signed G. H. HOGARD for 

the last Forty Years. Sold, by Low, 330, Strand; HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street ; and bv most 
Perfumers. Price 4s.; or two in one parcel, 7s. 


ee.» eo fhe a 2 oe EB OR OS. 




















Mixed o- Is. 7 per lb. | Best Foreign Grey Goose 2s. 0d per Ib. 
Grey ey . e+ Is. 4d. Best Irish White ditto .. 2s. 6d. 
Foreign Is. Sd. Best Dantzic ditto «+ 3s, Od. 


HEAL and "SON, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 


| Lis SSONS in MILLINERY and DRESS-MAKID G.—MRS. 


1OWELL, of 304, Regent-street, two doors from Margaret-street, Sole Inventress of 
Teaching the Art of Dress-making in a Series of Lessons, undertakes to convey to persons of 
he meanest capacity a correct knowledge of Cutting, Fitting, and Executing in the most 
finished Style, in Six Lessons, for One Guinea. The correctness of this mode can be fully sub- 
stantiated by reference to Pupils.—Apprentices and Improvers Wanted. Millinery and Dress- 
Rooms. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, Fire-proof Safes, and Cash Boxes.—Chubb’s 


New Patent Detector Locks give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, and 
also give immediate notice of any attempt to open them. Chubb’s Patent Fire-proof Safes, 
Bookcases, Chests, &c.; strong Japan Cash Boxes and Deed Boxes of all sizes, fitted with the 
Detector Locks.—C. CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HE CORAZZA SHIRT.—Directions for Gentlemen to take 

their own measures for the Corazza, and every other style of Shirt, are sent by post 

on application to the Makers, CAPPER and WA TERS, Carlton Chambers, ’a, Regent-~ street, 
London. If a set be ordered, a sainple will be first made, and sent carriage free. 


AMASK TABLE LINENS, most Elegant, and Durable 
at very low prices for cash, by JOHN CAPPER and SON, Linendrapers to the 
Queen, at their FAMILY LINEN Wareroom, 26, Regent-street, two doors below Piccadilly 
Circus. Parcels, above £5, sent throughout England CARRIAGE PALD, to the nearest Railway 
Station 
JOHN CAPPER and SON’S General Linendrapery Business, established for nearly Seventy 
Years, is continued in Gracechurch-street, without change. 


ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. _ 


TINEA AT HAL F- A-CROWN A POUND.—The prostrated 


state of the Share Market, and the dearness of money in the City, have produced their 
eftlects—Merchants are compelled to sacrifice their commoner sorts of Teas. How long this 
Jepression may last becomes a question, but whilst it does continue, the public must have the 
benefit of it. The 6lb. bag of Black Tea is now therefore Fifteen Shillings.—East India Tea 
Company’s Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard. 


YEAS AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE.—Families, Hotel- 

gee By = Large Co ae st — ied with Tea at the Wholesale Price, a Cash. 
Black ... 8d. .. 3s. «+ 3s. 3s. Sd. .. 4s. Od. .. 4s. 4d. .. 48. 8d. .. Se. 
Green .. b oo SOO «5 Oh oa. +. 4s. 4d. .. 5s. Od. .. 6s. Od. 
Coffee. + ee 10d. .. Is. Od. .. Is. 2d. .. Is. dd. .. Is. 6d. .. Is. 8d. 

One pound and mayo sent to any part of town. 
MANSELL and Co., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 

ered free of carriage to any partof the 





























Country orders for 6lb. of Tea and upwards 
kingdom 


ERDOE’S WATERPROOF OVER-COATS and OUTSIDE 


GARMENTS, of all kinds, nteed to exclude any rain whatever.—More than 
seven years’ extensive trial of these well-known garments has enabled the public to form its 
»wn opinion respecting them; what that is, is best shown by their established and constantly- 
extending sale, and the numerous competitors their success has produced 
AmMopgE oth similar attempts to mislead, actually attach to the Vv 
Label.— price from 40s. to 50s. An extensive variety 
notice All § sl op — inferior goods strictly Boot ood _—W. BERDOE, Tailor, 
at Me akae + anc i Wate 69, Cornhill (North side 


XUPERIOR SHIR’ S AT EXCEEDINGLY REDUCED 
wR PRICES.—RODGERS and Co. inform their Custom nd the Public that they keep for 
ction an Assortment of several Thousand Shirts (incladi > ipti , froma 
ing to a Guinea; an them are some t oe spe 
very moderate price 











k t from, or m 
































order in a v ii inen of 
every des trade.—R¢ IDGERS and Cx 
Shirt Manw er sal ‘Outiftte rs, St. Martin’s-lane, and 29, New-street, C¢ vent-garden, 
London. he reader is respectfully i nvited to copy the addres Country Agents Wanted. 


Bevioe SS REMOVED and PREVENTED.—THE POM- 
MADE DEVPUR an ie invente d by a Physician of th st celebrity, will in all in- 
ances restore tl t ns in the bul com which it springs it is 
troduced wit lence = ion, as no doubt of its renov: ating power 
i Mz i sold by RIGGE, 3B ROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfumers to the 
t, London; and 5, East-street, Brighton. Price 2s., 4s., 6s., and 10s. 


















NLEAR and SOFT SKIN.— The Balsamic Properties of 
} Rt Ww LAND’S KALYDOR purify the Skin of all Eruptive Maladies, Freckles, Tan, and 

tions, producing a healthy fre shne: ss and transparency Complexion, and an ad- 
k. Its pu ig and refreshing pro=- 
and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
r he elite of the — scracy and Haute 
y ‘K AL Yin IR,” are on the w of each Genuine 
1. per bott 1 All others are FRAU DU ENI “]MITATIONS ! 


ALL DRE N’s HAIR—The balsamic propertie es of ROW- 
LAND'’S MACASSAR OIL r bY tate, ac 

it in maturity, and co p 

dar ie Intent period of hi 

f the fine 

e has the w 


les (equal 






















8 growth, 












ky 
and a ing. 
are of SPURI 
cassar Oil” on the 

4 and double that 
rden, London, an =) by all ¢ she mists and Perfumers. 


G ENERAL CEMETERY, KENSAL-GREEN, H ARROW- 
ROAD.—The New MONUMENTAL CHAMBERS are completely F z 
reception of Statues and Monuments of value 
accident and weather as if erecte od in a Cat! 
of Sussex is interred in this Cemetery, as are also many deceased memt 

The Chambers can be vie wed from Ten till ¢ . 
The charge for an interment in the Pubiie Vault, contiguoustothe <£ 





size, 2ls. per bottle. 






» under ¢ cover, where they Will be as secure fr 
Highness the Di 
of the Nobility 















8. d. 
Monumental Chambers, is ee .- .- - 440 
Private Catacomb under Colonnade ee o. «- 1010 0 
Common Interment in the Cemetery +. o- - 15 0 
Private Grave in perpetuity 33 0 
Any further information may be obtain ed at 95, Gres at Russe i- street, Bloomebur ry, or at the 
Cemetery. . W. H. CROFT, Secretary. 


PLATE.—T. COX SAVORY, Silversmith, &c., 47, Cornhill, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch-street), London, 
The best wrought Fiddle Pattern Spoons and Forks, at 7s. 2d. per ounce. 


Fiddle Pattern. Classic do. 
£s 





07 sd a £s4 

oe . a +» 30at7 2— 1015 0 3: z 

or . ee + 20..7 2— 734 715 4 

ee ee . - 30..7 2—1015 0 ll 7 0 

a oe ee - 0.6.7 2— 7383 4 715 4 

oe os ee ee 1 -7 2— 311 8 43 8 

. . oe 00.6.7 2— 311 8 312 8 

ee a . - 10.6.7 8— 316 8 408 

ee o o oe 100 140 

ee es ar ee 210 0 211 8 

2 oe oe es + 10..7 8— 316 8 480 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs (sti mz) 015 0 017 0 


The Classic is a new pattern, mue h admired for its elegance. 


ELE MEASUREMENT—GREAT ACCOMMODATION.— 
The following Directions will ensure an exact Fit, and will be found a most convenient 

accommodation. The measure may be taken with a piece of tape, and reduced into inches, 
stating the height of person, and if any peculiarity in figure ; also whether taken overa Coat 





Coats, VESTS, &c. Inches. ROUSERS, Inches 

F rom Neck seam, = including Col- | From top of Trousers to bottom =... 

lar, to Hip Buttons .. | | From under the Legs to bottom of 
From ah Buttons. to Bottom of | Trousers 

Skirt 1 Size round top of Trigh (tight) 3. 


From centre of Back to Elbow joint | Size round Calf 

















Continued to leneth of Sleeve at | Ditto Waist ee ee e os 
Wrist .. oo oo e Ditto Hips a e a 
ze round top o ‘Arm “- . | 
Size round Chest under the Coat .. j 
Size round Waist under the Coat .. | Measure size round the Head on 
READY MADB. £s a MADE TO MEASURE, £sa 
Beaver Taglionis 08 6 | Winter Coats, in heey style and 
Beaver Chesterflelds or t Codringtons 0 10 6| * nely trimmed 150 
D'Orsay’s, Athol’s, Pembroke, and | Mille d Cloth Great Coats, Velvet Col- 
every description of Winter Coats 1 5 0/| tarand Cuffs ., << ‘te 2138. 
Boys’ Winter Coats in Sistem 4 style, | Tweed wrappers ee ee ee O18 6 
from ee e- O 8 6} Tweed ‘'rousers — © 8 6 
Winter Trousers, lined” a + O 4 6] Wint en in “all t he New 
Winter doeskin .. oe ee ee 010 6 Pati. ee ee es O18 0 
ss Coats, edged ee ee « | 0 0} Doeskin Pease ee oe - O88 8 
Frock Coats, edged ee oe «+» 1 5 | Best or Dress Trousers oe e 160 
Collar Vest . . ee O 1 9) Dress Coats es. ee és a tak © 
uble Breasted Vest .. +» © 2 6) Best Quality Made - os ee 215 0 
Be »ys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits +» ©18 6/ Frock Coats ee o e ee 113 6 
Winter Trousers .. o o eo 0 3 0} Best Quality Made o ee eo 8 3 0 
Winter Vests « a ar es © 1 6/ Cashmere Vests .. ao © 8.0 
Satin, Plain, or Fancy Vests . e. 012 0 
Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits - 160 
Boys’ Great Coats . ory eo O10 


MOURNING to any extent, at Five Minutes’ Notice. 
IMvORTANT.—Any artiele purchased or ordered, if not approved of, exchanged, or the money 
se a ned. 
ERVE.—E. MOSBS 
Ge neral Ware housemen. 
CAUTION,—E, MOSES and SON are obliged to guard the public against imposition, having 






5 and SON, Tailors, Wholesale and Retail Drapers, Outfitters, and 














| of these Pills in Leicestershire and the adjoining counties, 


learned that the untradesman-like faiseh: of being connected with them, or it is the san e 
concern, has been resorted to iu many instances, and for obvious reasons. The y have no con- 
nection with any other house in or out of London ; and those who desire Bes Cheap 
Clothing, should (to prevent disappointments, &c.,) call at, or send to, 154, Minories, or at 
Aldgate, opposite the Chureh. 


NHESIRE’S FAMILY PILLS S, for alleviating the Wind and 


Pain in the Stomach and Head.—The extre mordinary success the at has attended the use 





or the last twe nty years, and the 
pumerous applications for them in London, induces the proprietors to publish to the world thei 
extraordinary virtues. In all Stomach Complaints, of however long standing, Bilious and 
Liver Affections, Pains in the Head, Depressi n Of Spirits, they will be found invaluable ; in 
short, as a Family Aperient Medicine, they may alw ays be resor ad to with safety and sue pees. 









Teed cary by J. M, gS TEAR, Liumberston- -gate, ester. Wholesale Lond 
gents:—Messrs, LANGTON BROTHERS, aud SCOTT, 225 aud 226, U por Thames-street, Se. 
im boxes at 10}d. and Is, Ol, each, P " ‘ . i 

















































































































































































THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, BUSSELTON, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


CHURCH IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

This timely provision for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
colonists and natives of Western Australia has lately been erected at 
Busselton, in the Vasse District, about 130 miles south of Perth, the 
seat of Government. It affords a considerable frontage to Geography 
Bay, and is also well watered by the River Vasse. 

For some years, the project of erecting a Church in this neighbourhood 
had been agitated, and many of the settlers, as well as their friends in 
England, exerted themselves to bring about so desirable an object; 
amongst them, none were more active than the Bussell family, from 
whom the townsite takes its name. In the latter part of the year 1843, 
funds considered sufficient for erecting the walls and covering-in of the 
same having been received from England in addition to the local sub- 
scriptions, it was resolved to proceed thus far, trusting to future exer- 
tions for completion. Plans and estimates were, accordingly, prepared 
by Mr. F. Brabazon Forsayth; the foundation-stone laid on the 4th of 
Soreh of the following year; and the Church was opened in April, 
1845, by the much respected Chaplain of the District, the Rev. J. R. 
Wollaston, attended by a large assemblage of the inhabitants for a 
circuit of many miles. 

The building, of which the annexed is a correct representation, from 
a drawing made upon the spot, is a plain but substantial stone edifice, 
with circular headed windows and doorways : between the former and 
at the cornices are buttresses reaching to the line of springing. The 
Nave or body of the Church is forty feet long, and twenty feet wide ; 
the Chancel fourteen feet long by twelve feet wide ; the walls are six- 
teen feet to the line of roof; the exterior presenting a height of 
eighteen feet from the ground to the parapets, which extend all round. 

The roof, which is of native mahogany, is constructed with principals, 

urtlines, &c.; they are very massive, and, having been well oiled, they 
Sore a very handsome appearance. The whole roof, externally, is close- 
boarded and shingled. 

The Chancel, which is raised two steps from the Nave, is lit by a 
window on each side, in addition to the three-light window over the 
altar. A bell-gable rises about 10 feet above the west-end, the 
dead wall of which is somewhat relieved by a circular window. The 
congregation are, however, in hopes of being enabled to aff. a charac- 
teristic tower, which the architect’s original plan embraced. 

The interior fittings at the present time are necessarily of the simplest 
description, no funds being available for the purpose. Suitable open 
pews on each side of a centre aisle are intended to afford accommoda- 
tion for about 140 persons. 

The total amount of money expended has been £300 ; and, consider- 
ing the scantiness of funds, as also the difficulty of procuring workmen, 
the whole has given very general satisfaction. 


TRICENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF LUTHER. 

Wednesday, the 18th instant—the three-hundredth anniversary of the Death o. 
Luther, “ the solitary Monk who shook the World,” was to have been celebrated 
with great pomp in all the Lutheran churches of Prussia. We hope to be enabled 
to present to our readers some graphic record of this memorable solemnity. 

The last days of the fearless Reformer may be thus narrated. At the begin- 
ning of 1546, Luther repaired from Wittenberg to Elsteben, where he preached 
four times, and also revised a plan of regulations concerning the ecclesiastical 
discipline of that little State. He had been, for some time, in a very precarious 
state of health: on the 17th of February, he felt very ill and weak, laid himself 
on a couch, spoke of his approaching death, for which he appeared quite pre- 
pared, and recommended his soul to Jesus. He grew worse in the evening. 
Count Albrect, of Mansfeld, and his Countess, and several medical men, attended 








LUTHER’S CHAMBER AT ERFURT. 
him during his last hours. His old friend, Dr. Jonas, having asked him: “ Reve- 
rend father, do you die with a firm conviction of the faith you have taught ?” 
Luther, in a distinct voice, replied, “ Yes ;” and soon after breathed his last. His 
body was carried to Wittenberg, where it was buried with great honours. Thus 
the Reformer passed from earth; of whom it has been eloquently said: “ Such 
were the great talents and qualities of Luther, and such the situation of Europe 
Reformation, in fact, passed from the mit.d of the one into 
other.”—(Professor Smyth’s “Lectures on Modern History.”) 


Every site associated with the personal or public history of Lnther is regarded 
as hallowed ground; whilst, “the form of the monk of Wittenberg, emerging 
from the receding gloom of the middle ages, appears towering above the 
sovereigns and warriors, statesmen and divines, of the sixteenth century, who 
were his contemporaries, his antagonists, or his disciples.” 

We have engraved two of these venerated localities.—1. A view of the interior 
of the chamber which Luther occupied in the old Augustine Convent at Erfurt. 
While at the University here, Luther appears to have led a careless life; but, in 
1505, one of his fellow students was killed at his side by lightning, and Luther, 
from that moment, made a vow to become a monk. On the 17th of July, in the 
same year, he entered the Augustine Convent at Erfurt, carrying with him only 
a Virgil anda Plautus. In the retirement of this convent, Luther was tormented 
by temptations, and religious scruples and doubts, which he has pathetically 
described; especially on the subject of faith and salvation, until he at last 
adopted the principles of St. Augustin, or at least those ascribed to that Father, 
on grace and predestination. 

The second memorial is a ruined house in the village of Neuenheim, in the 
environs of the town of Heidelberg, in the Grand-duchy of Baden. This dwelling 
was formerly part of a monastery, the farm-buildings of which may also be traced 
in the neighbourhood. “The house ” is little more than a cottage ; but it is re- 
markable as the place of Luther’s concealment for several months, after he had 
quitted the Diet at Worms, convoked in the year 1521, by the Emperor Charles V. 
The two windows of the first story are reputed to be those of the chamber 


NEAR HEIDELBERG. 


wherein Luther concealed himself from the close pursuit of his persecutors. 
Upon the gable of a small building adjoining the cottage, may be traced the 
figures 1525, which are supposed to relate to the date of Luther’s sojourn here. 


Tue Report oF THE GAUGE CoMMISSIONERS, Sir Frederick Smith, and Pro- 
fessors Barlow and Airey, has been published. It enters into very long 
and minute inquiries, and disquisitions, which it is impossible for us to 
analyse, and concludes with four resolutions, recommending the interference of 
the Legislature to prevent the increase of the evils already produced by diversity 
of gauge, and to take practical measures for the remedy of these evils, by sub- 
stituting the narrow gauge universally for the broad, or by some equivalent 
measure. This they recommend in the following terms :—“ That the gauge of 
four feet eight inches and a half be declared by the Legislature to be the gauge 
to be used in all public railways now under construction, or hereafter to be con- 
structed, in Great Britain.” 

IMPROVEMENT IN WaisTcoaTs.—Mr. Goddard, of Nottingham, has just pa- 
tented an expanding waistcoat back, which secures great comfort to the wearer, 
and completely insures the well-sitting of the waistcoat. The invention has only 
to be known to be generally adopted. 

CLEANSING OF THE STREETS.—The association for this important object, in 
conjunction with the employment of the poor, have published a most interesting 
report of their recent experiment, with the calculated financial results, which we 
especially recommend to the attention of municipal and local authorities. The 
second Anniversary Dinner of this excellent association will take place on Thurs- 
day next, when the Duke of Cambridge has kindly consented to preside. 


A DOUBLE COMET. 
To the Editor of the IttustRaTED Lonpon News. 


Sin,—The fact of a double Comet is a circumstance of so unique and interesting 
a nature, that I beg to be allowed, through the medium of your columns, to 
communicate the following particulars, with a sketch of its appearance, which 
will interest very many of your readers, as this is the first instance of a phe- 
nomenon of this kind having been seen. 

The drawing is from a sketch and description of its appearance by John 
Glaisher, Esq., at the Observatory of Dr. Lee, at Hartwell, on the evening of 
February 8th. 

As some particulars of its history, with its predicted places, were published by 
youin October last, in the “ Illustrated London Almanack, for 1846,” I refer to 
that work for those particulars—remarking, however, that it was never seen 
double before the present time. 

I shall now proceed with its history, since its discovery, on Nov. 29, 1845, at 
which time it was seen by Professor Encke, at Berlin. On December 1, it was dis- 
covered by Professor Challis, at Cambridge; and observed by him both on the Ist 





and on the 2nd day of December. At this time it appeared as a faint, 
patch of light ; it had no nucleus, or central condensation of light, and was dis- 
from a faint nebula only by its motion. 





On ped 15, 1846, Professor Challis thought he saw a much fainter Comet 
having a bright speck, near the one he was observing, but, from the improbabi- 
lity of finding a Comet in that position, he supposed it to be a star surrounded by 


aze. 

On January 23rd, the Professor was surprised to see distinctly, at a short dis- 
tance from the Comet, an object occupying nearly the same relative position as 
the object observed on the 15th, and which had all the appearance of a Second 
Comet, and both objects were found to move relatively as com d with a star near 
them. The new Comet preceded the other by five seconds ; it was less bright, 
and of less apparent diameter than the other; each had a central condensation of 
light, and the coma of one did not extend to that of the other. 

After this time the double Comet was seen by most observers. 

On Feb. 8, as seen at Dr. Lee’s Observatory, at Hartwell, the light of the greater 
Comet was far more intense than that of the other, but they seemed nearly to 
cover equal spaces, each being of acircular form. The larger one followed the 
other by seven seconds, and it was above it in the field of the telescope ; it had a 
stellar nucleus, the cther had nothing more than a condensation of light towards 
the centre: the coma of one was at times supposed to merge into the other, but 
the light was so attenuated that it was barely perceptible. Since the discovery of 
the second Comet the observed places have departed from the predicted places ; 
at the present time the amount of this departure is about 14 minutes of arc in 
ne Polar Distance, the observed being greater than the predicted places by 
this amount. 


DOUBLE COMET. 


On January 23, Professor Challis measured the distance of the 
centre of one Comet from the other, and itwas 145 seconds of arc 
» 148 
»» 169 
» 174 
” 29 ” ” 175 
And on Feb. 8 the distance was »» 260 


By referring to the “Illustrated London Almanack,” for these days, it will be 
seen that the Comet is rapidly approaching the earth ; but the great increase of 
distance is much more than can be accounted for from this cause ; therefore, they 
are actually separating from each other. 

On Jan. 23, the angle made by the line joining the two Comets, with a vertical 
line passing through the greater Comet, was 32° 17’, and on Feb. 8, it was 24° +4, 
so that the one appears to revolve round the other, or both round a centre of 
gravity. 

It will be highly interesting to observe the motions of these two singular bodies ; 
and, should there be any marked difference in their appearance, I will forward 
another drawing of them to you. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Blackheath, Feb. 14, 1846. JAMEs GLAISHER. 


Since the above was written, Professor Challis has published a letter in the 
Times of Feb 16th, from which it appears that he has succeeded in obtaining ob- 
servations on the Double Comet on Feb. 11th, 12th, and 13th. On the latter day 
the small one preceded the other by 8s°3.; and the measured distance between 
the two was 293 seconds of arc. 








NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BEDDINGTON HOUSE. 

At an easy distance from the town of Croydon, ten miles south-east of the 
metropolis, lie the picturesque park, and substantial mansion known as Bedding- 
ton House, the long-continued residence of the ancient family of the Carews 
(originally from Devonshire), and now the seat of Capt. Charles Hallowell, R.N., 
who, having sneceeded to the property, took the name and arms of Carew, by 
Royal license, in 1835. 

Of the original mansion erected by Sir Francis Carew, and in which he had 
twice the honour to receive the visits of Queen Elizabeth, not a vestige remains, 
except the Great Hall. The present house was built about the year 1709; at 
which time Beddington was in the possession of Sir Nicholas Carew, who was 
created a Baronet by Queen Anne. It is a brick edifice, with stone dressings, 
and consists of a centre and two deep wings; with the Great Hall for a nucleus. 
This fine specimen of the domestic architecture of the age of Elizabeth is entered 
by a handsome stone portal; and is surmounted by an Italian decorated turret. 
It has an oaken open roof, in the manner of our college halls: the principal ribs 
spring from large carved and gilt brackets, and form an equilateral pointed arch, 
which, being undcrset with smaller ribs, assumes the trefoil character: over each 
arch is a strong beam, forming a brace with the rafters. The flooring is paved 
with lozenge-shaped slabs of black and white marble; and the walls are 
wainscoted with oak, in panels. The walls are decorated with carved arms and 
trophies ; and the piers are hung with portraits. The old fire-place has, however, 
been filled in, and and-irons substituted. On the great entrance-door is an 
Elizabethan lock, wrought of iron, and covered with elaborate Gothic tracery 
richly gilt; the key-hole is concealed by a shield of the Royal Arms, which 
— in a groove, and slides down on touching a knob in the form of a monk’s 

ead. 

The lower story of the south wing contains the dining and drawing rooms, and 
other large apartments, (most of which were repaired and modernised in 1817) ; 
together with a long gallery that extends through its entire length. 

The grounds retain much of the character of the old school of gardening ; and, 
towards the east, is a waterfall, supplied by the river Wandle, which intersects the 
park in its course to the Thames. There is, » & spacious on the west, 
derived from the same stream, and ornamented on each side by a row of venerable 
elms; parallel with which, is a fine avenue of chesnut trees of stately growth ; 
and near the house, on the north-west, are some remarkably large walnut trees. 
The park, three or four miles in circumference, is well wooded, and abounds with 
deer. In our Dlustration is shown the Mansion, and the tower of Beddington 
Church, a structure of the reign of Richard Il.—(Abridged from the New History 
of Surrey.) 


BEDDINGTON HOUSE. 


Queen Elizabeth’s oak, and herfavourite walk, were long pointed out here. 
The fine old place, too, long enjoyed great note in horticultural history ; for, 
here the first orange-trees were raised in England, and flourished for about a cen- 
tury and a half. In short, Beddington, with its olden celebrity, is a place of great 
attraction for strollers from the metropolis. 
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